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In August I was asked by the Hampshire Field Club and 
Archaeological Society to undertake a tentative excavation of the 
earthwork near Winchester known as Oliver Cromwell’s 
Battery to ascertain its date of construction. Mr. F. W. 
Talbot, the lessee of the site, Mr. E. S. McEuen, the Rev. 
S. T. Percival, Mr. G. Weeks, and Mr. Lewis Williams at once 
offered to join me, and with the help of our own men we were 
the working party. We had the assistance of the Hon. 
Secretary Mr. Frank Warren, F.S.A., Dr. J. P. Williams- 
Freeman, Sir Thomas Troubridge, F.S.A., and Mr. V. B. 
Crowther-Beynon, F.S.A., the last named having been most 
helpful throughout. 

The Earthwork. ‘This stands on the eastern side of the crest 
of a chalk ridge, 400 ft. above Ordnance datum, and overlooks 
Winchester, a mile and three-quarters away to the north-east. 
It is a straight-sided irregular area, 70 yds. in length on the 
north, 105 on the east, 85 on the south, and go on the west, 
covering in all 2-032 acres. ‘The vallum, as disclosed by the 
spade, averages 15 ft. in width rising to 4 ft. above the original 
surface, and at the site of our discovery is 8 ft. 10 in, above the 
bottom of the surrounding ditch, which is V-shaped and 1o ft. 
wide. 
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The Discovery. Owing to the slope of the hill-side, the north- 
east corner of the vallum projects further than the rest of the 
earthwork, and is the most prominent feature seen from the 
valley below, its rounded construction giving it almost the effect 
of a tumulus. This prominence caused our selection of it for 
the first trench, as it had probably attracted our Anglo-Saxon 
predecessors for their interment. But for the obstruction of 
trees and danger to a footpath passing round it, we should have 
cut the trench exactly across the corner, and we pegged our 
lines on its eastern side as close as we thought practicable. At 
the last moment luck played its part, and we ventured to move 
them 2 ft. nearer to the angle, an alteration of plan that was 
to give us the discovery. 

Our trench was 4 ft. wide, and we gradually removed the 
vallum in level layers of 6 in. deep per course. When we had 
thus lowered the trench-level to exactly 2 ft. below the crest of 
the vallum we touched on its eastern side, and therefore almost 
in the centre of the corner, the left humerus of a skeleton, 
which we proceeded to excavate with the greatest care. It was 
the skeleton of a man of about 5 ft. 8 in. or 5 ft. 9 in. in height 
and 25 or 30 years of age. A straight-cut edge in the rubble 
chalk at the head and foot of the grave, sloping slightly in- 
wards, showed that it had been dug down from the surface of 
the vallum, and was 6 ft. 4 in. in length. Stress is laid upon 
this because it removes any possibility that the burial and 
vallum were coeval. The cuttings also showed that the vallum 
had already consolidated when they were made, for the chalk 
was looser within the grave,.and around the skeleton it was 
finely crumbled. ‘The original surface of the ground was dis- 
closed 2 ft. below the bottom of the grave. 

The body had been laid at full length, with the feet upright 
and a foot apart. The legs pointed to 10 degrees east of north, 
the body was very slightly inclined to the east, reducing that to 
5 degrees, whilst the head was turned to the east, or shall we 
say, facing the rising sun? The arms had rested round a 
bronze bowl, the small iron spear (or javelin) head lay on the 
right thigh with its point at the knee, and the scramasax, or 
sword-knife, also pointing downwards, was upon the left hip. 
With the exception of the skull and breast bones, which were 
crushed, the skeleton was in perfect preservation; and it so 
remains to-day, complete in its grave, and as little disturbed as 
possible during our necessary examination and search. 

The grave was in the centre of the vallum at its corner, but 
pointed northward instead of north-east across the corner where 
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there was more room. This would seem to have been intentional 
orientation. There was no depression nor indication of the 
grave on the surface, yet the bowl had sunk through the breast 
bones to the vertebrae. It is probably to this gradual sinking 
and the shallow chalk above, that its perfect shape and condition 
are due. 

We expected to find a sword, possible remains or a helmet, 
brooches or buckles of the clothing, ornaments, and especially 


Fic.1. The Winchester Anglo-Saxon bowl 


the ferrule of the spear, which would have determined its length, 
but none of these things was there. The bowl, too, contained 
nothing but chalk, and we examined this for any indication of 
decayed food, nuts, etc. It was interesting to notice that the 
bowl not only rested exactly in the centre of the breast, but 
was quite horizontal. 

The Bowl (figs. 1, 3, 4). I will leave the technical description 
to our Director, and describe it as discovered. It is of thin 
bronze, almost a foot across and five inches deep, of ordinary 
bowl-shape but strengthened on the half-tubular principle by a 
recessed moulding beneath the rim, the metal being then brought 
forward and doubled back, to form a horizontal brim of double 
thickness, half an inch wide. 

The curious feature of the discovery was that every one of 
its ornaments was loose and detached. Two only of the three 
escutcheons were in their place, and this was due to outside 
pressure of the chalk and the hold of the swans’ bills on the 
rim. ‘The central ornament within the bowl had moved two 
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inches and that below remained on the chalk when the bowl was 
carefully lifted. Also the enamel discs were loose within their 
‘rings. The explanation of this may be that they had been 
originally fixed with a very soft solder that had disintegrated, 
and there are apparent remains of this. But if so, the third 
escutcheon must have been knocked off at the actual burial, or 
when the bowl gradually sank. This is proved by the fact 
that where the two others remained in their original position 
they protected the golden surface of the bowl behind them, 
whereas where the third was missing the surface was deadened 
to dull bronze like most of the bowl. Its empty frame lay be- 
neath the side of the bowl, but neither its enamel nor suspension 
ring was there. The enamel disc was found on the following 
day by Mr. McEuen beneath the adjoining undisturbed surface 
of our trench, but the little suspension ring was not forthcom- 
ing, and may possibly have been lost before the burial. 
Similarly there is a lighter spot in the inside of the bowl where 
the metal was protected after the shifting of its central ornament, 
whenever that occurred. 

It would seem, therefore, that even at the time of burial these 
ornaments were very lightly fixed. This is one of my reasons 
for believing that the bowl is earlier in date than those with 
which Mr. Reginald Smith will probably compare it, because 
on them the ornaments are riveted, probably owing to similar 
experiences. 

The Scramasax (fig. 2). This hunting- or sword-knife is about 
I 5in.in length and within the remains of its wooden sheath, of oak 
I think. It is mounted with a silver pommel of the ‘ cocked- 
hat’ type and silver oval plate below it, also with silver bands 
to the guard of the wooden-cased grip and to the mouth of the 
sheath. This latter band still contains the original tiny silver 
pins which fixed it to the wood; but as the weapon was not ours, 
we could not definitely ascertain the shape of the blade, nor 
examine it for a possible runic inscription, such as some of its 
kind bear. 

The Spear-head (fig. 2). This is of iron, only 6} in. long, but the 
point, perhaps an additional half-inch, had been broken off, 
probably before deposit. It is of the split-socket type, and 
within the socket were the remains of the head of the wooden 
shaft. Microscopic examination indicated that the wood was 
ash. The position of the weapon when found and the confines 
of the grave prohibit a longer shaft than about 3 ft. 6 in., or at 
the most 4 ft.inall. This, coupled with the fact that the pointed 
shaft within the socket was little thicker than a lead-pencil, 
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suggests a javelin rather than a fighting spear, and this seems 
to conform with the general character of the burial as indicated 
by the presence of the bowl and absence of sword and helm. 
The Date. ‘The interment was clearly a pagan burial, and I 
think that we may rule out any possible attribution of it to the 
Jutes, although the site was within their original sphere, because 
remains of bowls of this character have been found over a very 
wide area of early Saxon-England, that is, to the east of a line 
drawn from Carlisle to Bournemouth. ‘This reduces the possible 
date of the burial to the period between the Saxon invasion of 


Fic. 2. Scramasax and spear-head (4) 


what is now Hampshire about the year 500, and the conversion 
of the district to Christianity by Birinus in 634 with, of course, 
a margin of safety, but the site itself was included in the grant 
to the new see of Winchester soon after the latter year, and 
in view of its general character I prefer to date it before 550. 


BowL-BuRIAL 


With the exception of a single escutcheon found in Belgium, 
which Mr. Reginald A. Smith very reasonably believes must 
have strayed from England, such bowls as this, usually repre- 
sented by their fragments, belong to the British Isles. Unfor- 
tunately the details of their discovery are most scanty, or 
vague as to the position of the bowl in relation to the human 
remains, but some, of course, were not sepulchral deposits. In 
two instances at least the bowl was, or had been, upon the breast 
of the body, and this therefore is the third; and it may indicate 
a custom at the burial of a tribal chieftain in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. 

The purpose of the bowls when in use has been so interesting 
an archaeological mystery that I can hardly hope to solve it, yet 
I believe that their use and ultimate burial on the breast of the 
deceased have for long been on record. It has been suggested 
that they were hanging lamps, or hung in the halls to contain 
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valuables, but the inside decoration is fatal to either theory. 
The enamels preclude any culinary purpose, so all that remains 
is some use which would disclose the beautiful enamels when 
the bowls were filled with clear liquid, or tilted, or emptied, and 
hung in the halls as treasures and ornaments when not in 
use. 

In this connexion Mr. Crowther-Beynon has reminded me of 
the beautiful Ardagh silver chalice, which is probably a survival 
of these bowls into early Christian times in Ireland, because it 
also has a beautifully enamelled Celtic decoration beneath the 
foot, only visible when tilted in use, or hung. Its bowl also, 
although 9 in. wide, is very similar in form to these, and if there 
be any link between the two, there may bea similar link between 
the custom of bowl-burial and chalice-burial, and so an almost 
complete chain of cup-burial from the early beaker and ‘ food’ 
vessel, to the chalice-burial of medieval times. 

Of Beowulf there have been more recent editions, but for this 
purpose I will now quote from Thomas Arnold’s, checked when 
necessary by Benjamin Thorpe’s, and I hope that literary experts 
will remember that 1 am discussing Bowls rather than Beowulf. 
This epic poem was composed about a. p. 700 by an English 
ecclesiastic who had probably been a missionary in Friesland, 
and there collected the traditions and fables that he commits to 
verse. The author must have been brought up in the Winchester 
district, because he uses the purest English of the time, and there- 
fore among the possible ecclesiastics suggested I think that the 
most likely was St. Boniface from the monastery of Nursling, 
or his kinsman St. Willibald from Waltham. 

The mythical story of Beowulf is of the sixth century and 
therefore contemporary with the deposit of this bowl. True, 
the scene is laid in Gothland and Friesland, but for our purpose 
there is little difficulty in that. No doubt the story was gleaned 
and repeated from the sagas and traditions of Friesland and the 
Goths, but the domestic setting, customs, and descriptions of a 
century and a half before his day would be filled in from the 
author’s own knowledge, and that knowledge would have been 
gathered in England. For instance, the English clerics of his 
time, as we do to-day, credit the Jews, in their version of the 
Bible, with using English money, and similarly the author of 
Beowulf credits the Goths of the sixth century with using the 
only money known to him in England in the eighth, the 
sceatta. 

The bowl in Beowulf was a ceremonial vessel which when 
in use stood in the centre of the hall table, and from it the 
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wine, described as scir (clear, or transparent), was served to the 
guests, on some occasions even by the queen herself. No doubt 
it was the origin of the wassail bowl. It is referred to constantly 
throughout the poem and always as a special possession, such 
as ‘the great treasure vessel’, ‘the precious vessels’, ‘ the 
chased ale flagon in the beer hall’, ‘the cup-bearers handed 
wine from wondrously wrought vessels’, and so on, until we 
come to a passage which I might have used myself when 
describing the condition of the ornaments when the Win- 
chester bowl was discovered. It is, ‘the bowls of the old 
twilight flyer (the Dragon) standing, the vessels used by men 
of old, with none to polish them, with their ornaments fallen 
off ’. 

The gilding of the bowl is frequently referred to as ‘the 
plated vessel’, ‘the plated vessel, the precious drinking-cup’, 
‘precious things with gold adorned’, ‘precious treasures of 
plated gold’, and ‘the plated cup’. 

The enamels are described as ‘curious devices’, ‘enriched 
and many coloured’, and ‘chased witha serpent pattern of many 
colours’, Even their process of manufacture is disclosed as 
‘many hued and hardened in the fire’. 

The hanging of the bowl asa treasure in the hall, as indicated 
by its rings for suspension, is corroborated by constant reference 
to it as ‘the hall vessel’, and ‘the hall cup’. 

The custom of burying these bowls on the breast of a chief- 
tain is as follows. They seem always to be treated as the 
principal treasure, and in the account of the hoard recovered at 
the death of the dragon we are told that ‘ beside it stood bowls 
and cups’. ‘These again are described when deposited in the 
mound at the cremation of Beowulf as ‘all such ornaments in 
the Hoard’ and ‘let the earth hold the treasure where it now 
yet remaineth as useless to men as it formerly was’. But in 
the account of the romantic ship-burial of Scyld the body was 
laid at full length and the treasures placed upon his breast. 
‘They laid their beloved prince, the ring-dispenser, in the 
bosom of the ship, by the mast they laid the famous one. 
Thereon was stowed great store of treasures, of ornaments 
from afar. ... Ox his bosom (on bearme) lay a pile of treasures 
that were to go far away with him into the possession of the 
Flood.’ 

The scramasax is referred to as the wael-seaxe drawn by 
Beowulf when his sword failed him in his last fight, and even the 
spear, with the remains of its shaft of ash, finds its fellows in 
‘their spears were of ashen wood’. W.J.A. 
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Any doubts as to the structure of hanging bowls or the 
arrangement of their enamels are set at rest by Mr. Andrew’s 
remarkable discovery at Oliver’s Battery ; and with the cordial 
assent of all concerned, this Society is privileged to publish the 
finest bowl of the series, a work of art which it is extremely 
difficult even to copy in modern times. Beaten out of a single 


Fic. 4. Escutcheon and print on the Winchester Anglo-Saxon bow! (+) 


sheet of bronze with the aid of repeated applications of heat, the 
bowl has a recessed base, and a hollow moulding below the 
horizontal lip which is doubled back towards the centre without 
any creasing, or any splitting of the fold on the outside edge. 
The outside diameter of the mouth is 11-1 in., the height ¢ in. 
and the body below the neck would be approximately a hemi- 
sphere but the base is beaten inwards to form a recess 3-9 in. 
across, the raised internal base recalling the interior of some 
mazer bowls with an ornamental ‘print’ in the position 
of the enamel disc of the present bowl (fig. 4). This disc, like 
the others, is enclosed in a raised silvery frame, and has a 
trumpet pattern filled with red sunk (champlevé) enamel (now 
somewhat faded), which is like that outside the base, but different 
from the three escutcheons below the neck (fig. 4). These all 
have trumpet scrolls with red enamel, and from the frame of 
each projects a bird-like head which overlaps the rim, thus 
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forming a loop for a small ring which was originally attached 
toachain. The three chains were no doubt united at the top 
by a ring for holding, like that from Denbighshire (Axtig. Fourn. 
vi, 277). The bowl is intact, with a glossy patina remarkable 
in itself and rendered more attractive by its varied coloration ; 
but originally the golden bronze contrasted with the tinned 
surfaces of the enamelled discs and hooks. 

The use and meaning cf these bowls have been under dis- 
cussion for many years, though their date is no longer so vague 
as it was to Romilly Allen in 1898; and Sir Martin Conway 
came to no definite conclusion twenty years later." He pointed 
out that the presence of an enamelled plate in the middle of the 
bottom precluded their use over a fire, and they could not have 
served efficiently as lamps; but there was plenty of evidence 
that in early Christian times it was the custom to decorate altars, 
tabernacles, iconostases, and such prominent church features not 
merely with hanging lamps and crosses, but also with hanging 
ewers, bowls, chalices, and other precious objects. It need not 
follow, he continues, that the Celtic bronze bowls were thus 
employed exclusively in churches: what was done in sacred 
edifices may have been a fashion also in palaces; and the fact 
that these bowls were buried with the dead seems to imply a use 
in everyday life. 

As repeated discoveries of these bowls or of their enamelled 
discs have not revealed their secret, a restatement of the problem 
may suggest a solution which is not, and perhaps can never be, 
based on archaeological evidence; but where everything is vague, 
another guess can do no harm. The following data must be 
taken into account. Over thirty cases are known from England: 
there is one bowl in Ireland,’ one disc has been found in Belgium, 
and several bowls (Viking loot from Britain and Ireland) 
have been excavated in Norway; but they seem to be unknown 
elsewhere. The bowls are excellently made, being beaten out 
of sheet bronze, and richly ornamented with enamels, which 
prove that in use they would be seen both from below and above; 
and the enamel inside would have been obscured by any but 
a transparent liquid. When new, the bowls might have been 
safely filled with water and suspended, but any solid contents 
would have been inappropriate. Nor are they fit for use with 
a ladle, much less as drinking-cups like medieval mazers. 
Further, whatever their primary use, these bowls were buried 
indifferently with persons of either sex, sometimes in graves 
suggesting rank or dignity. A few of the escutcheons (Wilton, 


* Proc. Soc. Antig. xxx, 84. * Ibid. xxi, 74. 
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Lullingstone, Camerton, and Faversham) evidently bear the 
Christian symbol, but most are enamelled in Celtic patterns 
that suggest Ireland as a centre of influence, in spite of their 
known distribution ; and the Celtic church long preceded the 
mission of St. Augustine. 

There seems to be one purpose which satisfies all the above 
conditions and is in itself not unlikely though apparently not 
yet accepted, and that is to contain holy water, to be kept hung 
up near the altar and on occasion carried round by a priest for 
the congregation to dip their fingers into or to be sprinkled by 
means of a brush, both being recognized methods in the Roman 
church. When the bowl was hung up the enamel below would 
be visible, and when the bowl was resting on its base the enamel 
below would be protected by the recessed foot: when holy water 
was carried round a church the inner enamel would be visible 
to those partaking in the ceremony. The hollow neck-moulding 
characteristic of these bowls would check the spilling of any 
liquid in transport. . 

In 1908 I was of opinion that ‘these bowls were unlikely to 
have been filled with water unless there was some ceremonial 
importance attached to it, and their use as holy-water stoups 
might be conjectured if the chronology allowed of it. The 
regular use of holy water in the Roman church during the sixth 
century is, however, doubtful and in any case would not explain 
the popularity of these bowls in the pagan Scandinavia of the 
eighth century.” In the interval of twenty-two years others 
have come to light, but there is no fresh evidence as to their 
purpose, and the objections just mentioned are not insurmount- 
able. In Smith and Cheetham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
s.v. Holy water, the inference is drawn that the office for blessing 
the water found a place in the Roman sacramentaries a century 
before the practice was enjoined by Pope Leo IV in 847. 

The heathen Vikings carried off many of these bowls and no 
doubt admired or even copied them, but would not be interested 
in their original use, and buried them with their owners as part 
of their personal property. Nor in England were all of them 
interred with Christian converts: in five cases they have been 
found with weapons in the graves of warriors, and it was the 
rule to exclude grave-furniture from Christian burials. These 
were normally east-and-west, but at Barlaston the bowl lay near 
the head at the north end, and at Oliver’s Battery the body was 
approximately north-and-south; and in both these cases weapons 
were included in the grave. 


Ibid. xxii, 85. 
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Several enamels found not in sets but singly may be accounted 
for by their survival as trinkets after the bowl had perished ; 
and this is borne out by the discovery of three odd specimens 
between the knees and on the necklace of a girl at Camerton, 
Som." There are, however, at least fifteen other cases of burial 
with the unburnt body, and in some instances there is no doubt 
of the association of bowls and escutcheons. The sex in seven 
of these interments is uncertain, but there is one female to five 
males so accompanied ; and if it may be assumed that if holy 
water was taken home in England as it was in Italy under Pope 
Leo IV (847), it is just as likely that some was placed with the 
dead in the containers made for domestic use. Sir Martin 
Conway’s Coptic parallel for the Cuddesdon bucket? justifies 
the conclusion that both were used in Christian ceremonies, and 
both have all the appearance of a holy-water pail for use with 
a sprinkling brush. 

The use of lustral water is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament (e.g. Numbers viii, 7 and xix, 18; Psalm li, 7) and 
may have been taken over from the Jews by the early Christians. 
According to Mabillon, Dictionnaire des Antiquités chrétiennes, 222, 
this view has been taken by some archaeologists, and it is 
certain that from the early centuries the faithful used holy water 
to put demons to flight, to dispel disease, and to frustrate 
treachery. There was a supply in the churches, and the faithful 
had some in their houses, as recorded by Bede (Eccles. Hist. v, 
4). Further details of lustration may be found in The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, vii, 435 ; and as the use of holy water was by no 
means confined to the Christian church, it is not necessary to 
regard all these hanging bowls as connected with Celtic or 
Roman Christianity. Hence the Winchester type may even 
belong to the sixth century (though probably seventh) and 
carry on the tradition of a thousand years, for it is now possible 
to trace the use of hanging bowls back to pagan times in Britain 
and abroad. Curiously enough the earliest example, dating 
from La Téne I times, from Cerrig-y-Drudion, Denbighshire,’ 
has the ornamentation outside the rounded base and on the 
underside of the horizontal flange, indicating that the vessel 
was generally seen from below as it hung aloft from its four 
chains. The date of the Ewelme bowl,* which was constructed 
in the same way but had no flange, is at present undetermined ; 
but two bowls each with three maple-leaf escutcheons and hooks 


* Antiq. Fourn. x, 53. * Proc. Soc. Ant. xxx, 79, 80. 
3 Antiq. Fourn. vi, 276; Arch. Cambrensis, Dec. 1927, 335. 
4 Antiq. Fourn. vi, 278; Brit. Mus. Anglo-Saxon Guide, 77, fig. 91. 
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for chains were found in graves at Sackrau, 5 miles north-east 
of Breslau, and dated about a.p. 300." These belonged to a 
Romanized population. Finally the discovery at Basingstoke of 
a similar bowl, with bird-shaped escutcheons, associated with a 
knife and spears should be mentioned, as the site is only 18 
miles from Oliver’s Battery.’ R. A. S. 


* Grempler, Der Fund von Sackrau, first find, pl. 1v, figs. 1-3; second and 
third finds, pl. v, fig. 4. 
* Proc. Soc. Ant. xxii, 83. 
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The Date of Cissbury Camp 


Being a Report on Excavations undertaken for the 
Worthing Archaeological Society 


By E. Cecit Curwen, M.A., M.B., B.Cu., F.S.A. 
and 


R. P. Ross Wiiiiamson, B.A. 
[Read 30 October 1930] 


Tue hill-fort of Cissbury, situated on a ridge of the Sussex 
Downs four miles north of Worthing, is one of the best known 
examples of its kind, though in regard to the strength of its 
defences it can scarcely be compared with such Wessex forts 
as Maiden Castle (Dorchester), Hambledon, Yarnbury, or 
Battlesbury. 

More than any of its neighbours Cissbury has had attractions 
for the antiquary from the time of Camden who speculated on 
the origin of the name.!_ His theory of a connexion with the 
early Saxon chief Cissa is now discounted on philological 
grounds, the fort appearing as Sieberie in 1587 ina map of the 
Sussex coast, and as ‘the old dyry’ ina charter of 1477. Its 
present form is probably due to sixteenth-century attempts at 
associating the fort with Cissa.” Cissbury was also described 
by Cartwright,> J. D. Parry,t Mark Anthony Lower,* and the 
Rev. Edward Turner °—all in the pre-scientific period, what 
they have to say consisting chiefly of conjectures concerning 
Britons, Romans, and Saxons. The large group of flint-mine 
shafts occupying the western end of the camp formed the prin- 
cipal subject of speculation, most writers taking them for the 
sites of huts or water-holes, though one, to be mentioned 
presently, thought they must be enclosures for cattle. In some 
respects, however, the most notable theory of all was that put 
forward by the Rev. Edward Turner, who, with the incredible 
abandon characteristic of some early antiquaries, considered 
these pits to be ‘dish-barrows, holy consecrated recesses, formed 


* Britannia (Gough’s edn.), i, p. 188. 

* Place-Names of Sussex (Eng.P.N.Soc.), vi, p. 197. 

3 Parochial Topography of the Rape of Bramber, Il, part ii, p. 32. 

4 Historical and Descriptive Account of the Coast of Sussex, p. 363. 
5 Historical and Topographical Description of Sussex, i, pp. 85-6. 
® Sussex Arch. Coll. iii, p. 173 ff. 
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for the especial purpose of forwarding the celebration of the 
religious ceremonies of the Britons during their sojourn in these 
hill-forts ’. 

The first to apply what may be called common-sense methods 
to the elucidation of the problem of Cissbury was G. V. Irving 
who, realizing the inadequacy of book-learning for this purpose, 
determined to try and learn something from the ground itself. 
Accordingly, in or about 1857 he opened a few of the flint-pits 
in the north-west part of the camp," but like his illustrious 
successor he was deceived by the hard surface of the chalk 
rubble filling the shafts, and, thinking he had reached the 
bottom when in reality he had only just begun, he missed 
solving the problem, and as he took no notice of worked flints 
he was forced to fall back on the aforementioned theory of cattle- 
pens. ‘This was a sad ending to a hopeful quest, for if he had 
but continued as he began, he might have become one of the 
fathers of scientific archaeology. 

The credit of discovering the real nature of these pits fell to 
Lt.-Gen. Pitt-Rivers (at that time known as Col. A. Lane Fox). 
He and Canon Greenwell opened some of the pits in 1867-8, 
but with no better success than had fallen to Irving’s lot, for 
they were deceived by the hard surface of the chalk filling of 
the shafts, so that they did no more than clear out the upper 
four feet or so of each pit. In spite of this error Pitt Rivers 
was led by the large numbers of worked flints to express the 
belief that the pits had been dug for the purpose of extracting 
flint for the manufacture of implements.* Canon Greenwell’s 
subsequent experience at Grime’s Graves (Norfolk) in 1870 led 
Messrs. E. H. Willett and Plumpton Tindall to re-examine the 
Cissbury pits in 1873-4, when each cleared out a shaft to the 
bottom,’ thus definitely revealing their true nature. Pitt-Rivers 
opened more shafts in 1875,4 and Mr. J. Park Harrrison carried 
on the same work for the next two years.° 

Up to 1875 the excavators seem to have assumed that the 
flint-mines were worked by the occupants of the hill-fort because 
the ramparts of the latter surround nearly all the mines. _Pitt- 
Rivers, however, observed that some of the mines are to be found 
outside the south gate of the camp, and this led him to examine 
the rampart near this point, with a view to determining its 


* It is probable that both in his plan and in his descriptions Irving has confused 
north with south (Fourn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. xiii, 1857, pp. 274—-94)- 

> Archaeologia, xiii, pp. §3-74. 3 Ibid. xlv, pp. 337 ff. 

4 Fourn. Anthrop. Inst. v, pp. 357 f. 

5 Ibid. vi, pp. 263, 431; vii, p. 412. 
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relation to the mines. Asaresult he definitely established that 
the camp is later than the mines, and though he obtained Roman 
pottery in his sections he wisely refrained from coming to any 
conclusion with regard to the date of the rampart in the then 
state of archaeological knowledge. He introduced an innova- 
tion, however, by recording with some care the details of his 
work, but as this was done at the outset of his archaeological 
career, he had not as yet evolved the extremely careful scientific 
methods that characterized his later work in Cranbourne Chase. 
As a consequence his record is not sufficient to enable us, in 
spite of our increased knowledge, to draw from it any conclusion 
as to the date of the camp. 

There the knowledge of Cissbury remained until in more 
recent years Mr. Herbert S. Toms of Brighton devoted con- 
siderable attention, not merely to the mines, but to the camp 
as a whole, pointing out features which do not seem to have 
been noticed previously." These features will be included in 
the following brief description of the site. 

The camp is situated on a prominent hill which rises to a 
height of 603 ft., dropping steeply to north, west and south- 
east (plates 1 and 11). The approaches from east and south 
are easy, and it is on these two sides that the two original 
entrances of the camp are placed. The camp itself is said to 
enclose 60 acres,’ and the defences consist of a large inner 
and a small outer rampart separated by a ditch. The height 
of the inner rampart above the ditch varies from 22 to 33 ft. 
at various parts where it has been measured, and the entire 
circuit, measured along the ditch, is about 6400 ft., so that the 
defences themselves actually occupy some 17 or 18 acres. In 
plan the camp is pear-shaped, the long axis lying north-east 
and south-west and measuring 2600 ft. (nearly half a mile) 
overall. The widest part, which is near the north-east end, 
measures 1300 ft. overall. For a short distance on either side 
of each entrance the outer rampart has been removed by the 
widening of the ditch at some period subsequent to the original 
construction of the camp, and opposite these places the main 
rampart is considerably higher than elsewhere, the inference 
being that the material obtained by widening the ditch was 
used to heighten the main rampart on either side of the gates. 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xvii, pp. 55-83. 

? Several accounts speak of four entrances, but those to the N. and SE. are 
clearly breaches by modern foot-paths. 

3 Our own rough estimate from the plan (excluding the area of the ramparts 
themselves) works out at 65 acres. 
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Inside the east gate there are also scoops from which soil has 
been taken, apparently for the same purpose. Along most of 
the north and north-west sides of the camp there is in addition 
a faint inner ditch which appears to have been made at the 
expense of some lynchets in that quarter. 

Of the various features found in the interior of the camp 
allusion has already been made to the flint-mines which occupy 
the western portion. Beyond expressing a conviction that the 
evidence obtained in previous excavations points to a neolithic 
date for these mines—a conviction based partly on the discovery 
of typical neolithic pottery deep in one of the shafts," and 
partly on the evidence afforded by the patination of the flints * 
—the question of these mines will not be further considered 
here. 

Most of the central and eastern portion of the camp is covered 
by a series of lynchets, or cultivation terraces, outlining fields 
which as regards their ground-plan are characteristic of the 
agriculture of the Early Iron Age and Roman periods.3 The 
terracing is produced by the accumulation of soil along the 
lower edges of cultivated fields resulting from the combined 
effects of ploughing and rain-wash, such an accumulation 
forming a ‘positive’ lynchet, as distinguished from a ‘ nega- 
tive’ lynchet, which is the scarp left at the upper edge of a field 
as a result of the same processes. The fact that the inner ditch 
on the north side of the camp appears to encroach on some of 
these lynchets has already been mentioned, but apart from 
this there is no surface indication of the relative ages of the 
lynchets and of the ramparts. In the south-eastern portion of 
the camp there is, however, a considerable number of pits 
which are clearly later than the cultivations, at least four of them 
having been sunk into positive lynchets. Pits of various dimen- 
sions are to be found in most parts of the area, but they do not 
necessarily belong to the same period. 

Finally Mr. Toms has drawn attention to the remains of ten 
small earthwork-enclosures in the central and eastern parts of 
the camp, two of the largest of which (Toms’s II and III) were 
examined by Pitt-Rivers without definite results. A third 
(Toms’s no. X) has been partially destroyed by the scoops 
already referred to as existing inside the east gate. The 
remaining seven are smaller and of a rather different character, 


* Col. Lane Fox, Fourn. Anthrop. Inst. v, pp. 381-2, and pl. xvi, fig. 8. 

* Ibid. pp. 377-8, 381. The same argument applies here as in the case of 
the Harrow Hill mine; see Sussex Arch. Coll. \xvii, pp. 133-7. 

3 Antiquity, i, pp. 272 ff. 
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varying in length from 35 to 65 ft., and having ditches often 
less than 6in.indepth. Their long axis is in every case parallel 


71 2 5 
Flaking floor by Pit 10. Flaking floor by Pit 


8 
Flaking floor by 


3” 
240 
Fics. 1-9. Worked flints 


with that of the camp as a whole, and in two cases a deep pit 
is attached to one corner. One of these pits yielded Roman 
pottery to Pitt-Rivers, anda careful examination of the ground 
points to these enclosures being subsequent to the cultiva- 


= 

flaking floor by Pit Z A.4 
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tions. Altogether they strongly suggest the sites of cottages or 
buildings of some sort. 

The problem that presents itself in consideration of these facts 
is to unravel the time-relationships of these different details 
—the ramparts, the lynchets, the pits, the enclosures, and the 


1O 
PIT7. 


{0 2" 3° # 5" 6" 7” 8" 9" 2" 13" 12" 15" 6" 17” 18" 19" 20" 


RG. 


Fic. 10. Part of top-stone of quern of Roman type, from Pit 7 


widening of the ditch by theentrances. It was felt that a solu- 
tion of this problem might throw light not only on the history 
of Cissbury, but on that of this part of Britain as a whole. 
This the Worthing Archaeological Society set out to do, and 
after obtaining permission from the Council of the National 
Trust, and with the sanction of the Worthing Town Council 
who are the guardians of the site on behalf of the National 
Trust, excavations were carried out in the camp in March and 
April, 1930, with the definite object of elucidating this problem. 
cs 
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Pits 7 AND IO 


First of all two of the pits (nos. 7 and 10 on Toms’s plan) 
were examined because by their sharp surface contour they 
appeared to be later than the lynchet-field in which they are 
situated. The subsoil here isa sticky red tertiary clay-with- 
flints which overlies the chalk on this part of the hill. The 
filling of these two pits consisted of sticky brown mould, and 
the limits of the original pits, which each had a diameter of 
3 to 4 ft., were far from easy to define. It was found that they 
had both been sunk through flaking-floors belonging to the 
flint-miners, from which we obtained large numbers of flint 
flakes, lying in undisturbed ‘nests’ round the circumference of 
the pits, some rough-out axes (figs. 1-9), and, in the case of 
Pit 10, a few scrapers and a rim-shard (fig. 17) which looks 
more like neolithic ware than anything later. Besides flint- 
work and charcoal the filling of Pit 10 yielded a single shard 
of Romano-British pottery at a depth of 3o in., and one and 
a half oyster-shells at45in. The bottom was reached at about 
54 ft. In Pit 7 which was about 3 ft. deep, the only object of 
importance discovered was part of the upper stone of a rotary 
quern of the flat type that prevailed during the Roman period 
(fig. 10). This occurred at the bottom of the pit. The evidence, 
then, for the date of these pits, so far as it goes, points to the 
Roman period. 


Section A AND Pir 28 
(Plate 111) 


The principal lynchet runs parallel with the south-east ram- 
part, at an average distance of 130-170 ft. from it. On the 
crest of this lynchet, and therefore definitely subsequent to it, 
are three pits similar in appearance to nos. 7 and 10. Two of 
these, nos. 13 and 14, appear on Toms’s plan; the third, 
numbered 28 by us, is rather smaller and lies 110 ft. to the 
north-east of Pit 13. It was decided to expose Pit 28 in 
section by cutting a trench through the lynchet (Section A), 
thus demonstrating the later date of the pit. This was 
accordingly done by means of a cutting 6 ft. wide, the position 
of every shard of pottery being accurately recorded and plotted 
on the scale drawing, and also that of every beach-pebble. No 
oyster-shells occurred in this section. The result shows that 
shards of Roman or Romano-British pottery were found deep 
in the body of the positive lynchet, but the lowest shards were 
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exclusively Early Iron Age in character. As the formation of 
such a lynchet isa process of gradual accretion, one must infer 
from this that the bulk of the ploughing that formed it took 
place during (or after) the Roman period, though the process 
may have been begun during the Early Iron Age. Beach- 
pebbles occurred throughout, but especially in the lower part. 
The section of Pit 28 was revealed in the side of the cutting 
(though its bottom could not be determined with any certainty 
owing to the red clay), after which the other half of the pit was 
cleared out, but without obtaining conclusive results as to its 
date. Between the depths of g and 18 in. nine pieces of Romano- 
British pottery were found, and five others that might be 
earlier. 

But taking into consideration the evidence of Pits 7 and 10 
one is led to the conclusion that the field must have been under 
the plough in the earlier part of the Roman period, and that the 
pits were dug in it in the later part of the same period, after it 
had gone out of cultivation. 


Section B 
(Plate 1v) 


It has already been remarked that the principal lynchet runs 
parallel with the south-eastern rampart, and reference to the 
plan will show that a lateral lynchet runs down from the one to 
the other. This made it practically certain that another posi- 
tive lynchet must exist along the line on which the rampart now 
stands. Two possibilities, therefore, presented themselves: 
either (1) the rampart was thrown up on top of a pre-existing 
lynchet, making use of its crest as a point of vantage ; or (2) the 
soil that would under ordinary circumstances gravitate downhill 
to form a lynchet filled up the angle behind a pre-existing 
rampart. It was felt that a section here would thus determine 
the relative dates of the ramparts and of the cultivations. 

Accordingly a cutting (Section B), 6 ft. wide, was made 
through both ramparts and ditch at a point 211 ft. north-east 
of the footpath that breaches the south-eastern defences (see 
plan). Here again a record was kept of the exact position of 
every shard, beach-pebble, oyster-shell, or other object of 
interest, in order to plot their distribution on the drawn section 
(plate 1v). It was hoped thereby to be able to arrive at an 
approximate date for the various deposits cut through, on the 
principle that a given deposit cannot be earlier than the latest 
datable object found in it. 


: ‘ 
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The following are the principal results obtained from this 
section : 

(1) Some irregular excavations into the undisturbed chalk 
a little behind the line of rampart are strongly suggestive of 
out-crop workings in connexion with the flint-mines. Nothing 
was found in them except two pieces of red deer’s antler, not 
picks ; one of them isa tine which bears marks of having been 
detached by means of a flint chopper, exactly comparable to 
tines found in the Harrow Hill flint-mine. These excavations 
had been filled in with a mound of chalk rubble, and this in 
turn was covered with a thin layer of red clay before the later 
occupants of the hill began their activities. 

(2) Next in chronological order the great ditch of the camp 
had been dug toa depth of about 11 ft. below the original 
ground-level, the upcast being used to form an inner rampart 
about 8 ft. high, and an outer bank about 4 ft. high. Only 
three small shards of pottery were found in the body of this 
inner rampart and one in that of the outer, and so far as can 
be judged from their texture they all appear to resemble La 
Téne I ware. A few beach-pebbles were the only other objects 
of interest found in this part. If one were, therefore, to assign 
—more or less tentatively—a La Téne I date to these ramparts, 
such a verdict would be in agreement with what is known of 
camps of similar type elsewhere. A slightly later date is not, 
however, thereby excluded. The body of the inner rampart is 
composed of alternating layers of coarse.and fine chalk rubble, 
with varying degrees of admixture of the tertiary red clay. In 
the undisturbed chalk under the outer face of this bank a care- 
fully cut longitudinal groove, 15 in. wide and 21 in. deep, with 
vertical sides, was discovered. The only reasonable explanation 
for this seems to be that some form of timber revetment may 
have been employed to prevent the rampart crumbling into the 
ditch. Inconnexion with this it may be noted that the primary 
silting in the ditch is remarkably small in quantity, the coarse 
chalk silting being confined behind a longitudinal ridge of solid 
chalk in the centre of the ditch. Pitt-Rivers noted a similar 
ridge in his sections, calling it a fausse-braye, and he suspected 
that its purpose may have been to check this primary silting, 
and to prevent it from spreading across the ditch. 

(3) The positive lynchet which was one of the objects of our 
search was found to occupy the angle behind the inner rampart, 
showing that the cultivations are later than the original camp. 
A large number of small shards of pottery, oyster-shells and 
beach-pebbles were found in the substance of this lynchet. The 
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pottery from the lower third of this deposit appears to be exclu- 
sively Early Iron Age in type, the latest shards at the bottom 
being La Téne III; that from the upper two-thirds includes 
a majority of Romano-British wares and was associated with 
oyster-shells (which were absent from the lower third). Beach- 
pebbles were numerous throughout. The inference seems to 
be that the ploughing which formed the lynchet may have been 
begun in La Teéne III times and continued into the Roman 
period. In conjunction with this a 
mass of large flint nodules which © 
occupied the centre of the filling of 
the ditch above the primary silting, 
and which was associated with Roman 
pottery, was probably tipped into that 
position by the cultivators of the fields 
after the camp had gone out of use as 
afortress. A similar collection of large 
flints was found occupying an analo- 
gous position in the filling of the War 
Dyke at Arundel at a point where the 
dyke was bounded by old lynchet- 
fields." 

A fragment of a bronze fibula (first 
century A.D.) was found near the bot- 
tom of the material forming the lynchet 
(fig. 15). 

(4) In process of time the growth 
of the positive lynchet filled up the 
entire angle behind the inner rampart, 
making the crest of the latter nearly 
level with the ground behind it. After the cultivation had 
ceased the rampart was increased in height by the addition of 
a bank of turf on top of the lynchet, which raised its crest 
some three feet—probably more when it was in its original 
state. In this additional bank were discovered a few shards of 
Romano-British pottery, one oyster-shell, half a dozen beach- 
pebbles, half a spindle-whorl made from a shard of pottery, 
and an almost perfect flint celt, ground and polished (fig. 11). 
This bank, resting as it does on top of Romano-British plough- 
soil, must therefore be either later Roman or post-Roman in 
date. 


Fic. 11. Ground and 
polished celt 


* Excavations by the Littlehampton Nature and Archaeology Circle, 1930; 
information by courtesy of the excavators. 
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Section C 
(Plate 111) 


The next portion of the camp to be examined was part of the 
ditch which shows evidence of having been widened at a period 
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Fics. 12-18. Miscellaneous objects 


subsequent to the original construction of the fort, as already 
described. A cutting from 3 to 6 ft. wide was made into the 
widened portion of the ditch at a point 205 ft. south of the 
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centre of the causeway of the east gate. In the small-scale 
drawing (plate 11) the original surface of the hill must have 
followed approximately the line auct. The ditch when first 
dug must have been 11 ft. deep, and would be marked in the 
section roughly as uxyG, the exact positions of and c being 
quite doubtful and depending.on the steepness of the walls. 
The line cre represents the profile of the outer rampart as it 
still exists about 30 ft. further south, while cpz is the present 
surface which results from the entire removal of the outer 
rampart, together with a slice of the underlying solid chalk, 
in the process of widening the ditch. The portion excavated 
by us extends from a to p, and has revealed the following 
evidence : 

(1) The widening of the ditch took place on the inner side 
(as) as well as the outer (cpg), so that the bottom of the 
widened ditch ran along the line ascpg, whereas the bottom of 
the original ditch followed the line sxyc. All the datable objects 
found, therefore, in the silt of the original ditch below the level 
Bc must antedate the widening. 

(2) Reference to the larger-scale drawing of the excavated 
portion between a and p will show that the occurrence of 
Romano-British pottery and oyster-shells was for the most part 
confined to the silting which lies above the level sc, while a few 
inches below this level numerous fragments of a single vessel 
of crumbling sandy ware, dark grey in colour, were found 
spread out on what must have been the surface of the silting 
of the original ditch at the time that the vessel was deposited 
there. This obviously has more evidential value in dating the 
level than a single shard or even several shards from different 
vessels. Mr. Christopher Hawkes assigns this vessel to the first 
or early part of the second century a.p., so that this goes to 
show fairly conclusively that the widening of the ditch must 
have taken place after this time. 

Beach pebbles occurred at all levels, especially in the silting 
of the original ditch, which also yielded a chalk spindle-whorl 
(fig. 16). 

Section D anp Pir 29 
(Plate v) 


The inner ditch on the north side of the camp was next 
examined at the point indicated on the plan, about 460 ft. north- 
west of the east gate. As had been expected from Mr. Toms’s 
surface observations, the result showed that this inner ditch 
had been dug intoa positive lynchet, but not through it. Time 
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did not suffice to carry the section right through the rampart, 
but what was done seems to indicate a state of affairs resembling 
that found in Section B, viz., that the lynchet filled up the angle 
behind the original rampart, that the inner ditch was later dug 
into the lynchet to provide material with which to increase the 
height of the rampart, and that the soil so added has to some 
extent silted back into the inner ditch. 


’ 
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Fic. 1g. Perforated and partially vitrified clay weight from Pit 29 


The pottery in the lynchet ranged from La Téne I to Romano- 
British, the latter being scarce and confined to the upper part, 
while La Téne III shards occurred in the lowest part of the 
lynchet, thus providing a terminus a quo for the ploughing which 
agrees with the evidence from Sections Aand B. What is pre- 
sumed to have been part of the lower slope of the original 
rampart, under the lynchet, contained several shards of 
late La Téne I and La Téne III pottery. Beach-pebbles were 
again numerous throughout the lynchet, a collection of fifty-one 
occurring between it and the lower slope of the original ram- 

art. 
The cutting of this section revealed quite unexpectedly a 
bottle-shaped pit under the lynchet, and therefore anterior to it 
(Pit 29). It had been sunk to a depth of 4 ft. 3 in. into the 


VITRIFIED SURFACE 
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solid chalk, and while its diameter at its original mouth is 
34 ft., that at its bottom is 5 ft. In shape it resembles a late 
Hallstatt pit at Park Brow, just a mile away to the north-east," 
but in the present case the contents point to a late La Téne I 
and La Téne II date, and include a quantity of pottery shards, 
two chalk loom-weights perforated at one end and in all respects 
similar to those found at the Caburn,” one water-worn oyster- 
shell, found at 5 ft. 4 in. below the present surface, an iron knife 
(fig. 12), aniron rod (fig. 13), and 404 beach-pebbles. Besides 
these a rectangular block of clay was found, shaped like a brick, 
6 in. long, 44 in. wide, and approximately 4 in. high (fig. 19). 
It is perforated through the middle by a hole about #—1 in. in 
diameter, the direction being slightly oblique. This object 
must have been allowed to lie on some very hot surface, such 
as the embers of a fire, for on one face (6 x 4} in.) the clay has 
been vitrified by heat, while the opposite face is quite unbaked 
and therefore disintegrating. The clay nearest the vitrified 
surface is fairly well baked, but the whole thing is extremely 
fragile and has had to be restored from many fragments. Pieces 
of a second partially vitrified clay object were found near the 
first. A small trough-shaped piece of bronze was also found, 
very similar toa piece from the Caburn? (fig. 14). Ithas been 
suggested that this may have formed part of the edging of a 
scabbard. 


Pit 30 


The discovery of Pit 29, which appears to have been a store- 
pit connected with the original occupation of the camp, led to 
search for traces of other pits in that area—a part of the camp 
which is fortunately free from any capping of tertiary clay. It 
was clear that any other pits of that date must have been ploughed 
over and more or less obliterated during the Roman period, as 
was Pit 29. Careful examination of the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood did, however, reveal a number of extremely slight 
depressions, betrayed by a somewhat brighter green of the grass, 
and these gave a distinctly hollower note than the surrounding 
ground when tested witharammer. One of these, Pit 30, was 
opened by way of test, and was found to bea pit 6 ft. long, 
4 ft. wide, and 5 ft. deep, its long axis being orientated more 
or less east and west. A few shards of pottery were found 
in the upper three feet of the filling; those in the top foot were 


* Antig. Fourn. iv, p. 347; see also St. Catherine’s Hill, p. 86 (pit R). 
* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xviii, p. 23. 
3 Ibid. p. 15 and pl. v, fig. 33. 
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transitional between La Téne III and Romano-British; those 
in the second foot were transitional between La Téne II and 
III ; and those in the third foot were La Téne lI. This pit, 
therefore, is probably contemporary with Pit 29. 

The prevalence of La Téne I-II shards in the lynchet in 
Section D confirms the belief that numerous pits of that period 
existed in this part of the camp prior to the ploughing. 


Section E 
(Plate 111) 


Mr. Toms has shown that an earthwork enclosure of the 
larger kind (his no. X), lying just inside the east gate, has been 
encroached upon by some of the scoops from which soil appears 
to have been taken to heighten the main rampart." In the 
hope that a determination of the date of this enclosure might 
render the history of the site more complete, a small cutting 
was made into its ditch near the middle of the west side, 50 ft. 
from the south-west corner. The results do not, however, 
settle the date of this earthwork. No pottery was found in the 
primary silting of the ditch, but two shards of Roman ware 
occurred resting on the upper surface of that silting, indicating 
that the ditch had been dug probably no great while before the 
pottery found its way there, but that is as much as can be said. 
The evidence is insufficient, and time did not allow us to extend 
our investigations in this part. 


SEcTION F 


This section was begun to find out something about one 
of the small enclosures (Toms’s no. I). Unfortunately the 
stiff clay subsoil delayed the work more than had been anti- 
cipated, with the result that time did not suffice to carry the 
section down to the undisturbed soil, so that it had to be filled 
in again without the acquisition of any useful information. The 
pit attached to the south-east corner of this enclosure was 
cleared out by Pitt-Rivers to a depth of 7 ft. without his 
reaching the bottom, and he found in it a quantity of Roman 
pottery. The position of the enclosure, too, makes it fairly 
certain that it dates after the cessation of cultivation in the 
area of the camp. 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xvii, pp. 73-4. 
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Tue Potrery 


In an undertaking of this kind the question of the dating 
of pottery shards is obviously all-important. Though we were 
unusually fortunate in finding as much pottery as we did, 
nevertheless it was of a very fragmentary character and presented 
few rims and very little ornament. It was felt, however, that 
in view of experience gained in the study of Early Iron Age 
pottery in the last few years it ought to be possible to identify 
much of this material by the nature of the paste alone, since it 
has been observed that each of the sub-periods has its own 
peculiarities in this regard. We are greatly indebted to 
Mr. Christopher Hawkes for his help in this matter. The 
whole of the material was examined by him and by us, shard by 
shard, independently of one another, and our allocations written 
down before their distribution was plotted on the sections so as 
not to be influenced by any preconceived theories regarding 
stratification. In the outcome we found ourselves in substantial 
agreement, such differences as occurred between our respective 
lists being quite unimportant and not affecting the date of any 
of the deposits in question. The plotting of these results 
revealed a perfectly consistent stratification in each section, 
Mr. Hawkes’s allocation being preferred in almost every case 
where it differed from our own. 

The following are abstracts from Mr. Hawkes’s report : 


(1) La Téne I.—lIn this category is placed all the really coarse, or 
very gritty, hard stuff. But such ware went on being turned out right 
through La ‘Téne II and at least on into La Tene III, so that in the 
absence of significant form its quality is no real argument for early 
date. In fact, the total absence of finger-printing is against an early 
date (St. Catherine’s Hill, pp. 104-6, 121). There appears to be 
nothing which should be put in the proper Hallstatt period (say, before 
about 450 B.c.), and the initial occupation of the camp need not be 
before the fourth century B.c. 

(2) La Téne I-II.—This category is reserved for shards that are 
intermediate in character between those of La TéneI and La Téne II, 
probably belonging to the third century B.c. 

(3) La Téne II.—It is notable that there is no decorated pottery at 
all before this period, but quite a lot of the shallow-tooled ornament 
which is characteristic of it (St. Catherine’s Hill, pp. 121-2). The 
ware is usually black, or nearly so, and approximates to the shiny, 
often soapy, ‘Tarmac’ quality (i.e. like the surface of a well-polished 
Tarmac main road). The usual rim is a rather thick ‘ incipient bead- 
rim’, often with an internal swelling, Probable date: 200-50 B.c. 


(4) La Téne II-III.—This class, probably dating from 50-1 B C., 
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shows the beginning of a harder, sandier paste, with less or smaller 
grit, and a less soft and soapy surface. 

(5) La Téne I1].—This class of pottery exhibits these characteristics 
in full ; the pottery has now come definitely more into line with the 
standard of the ‘ Belgic’ districts of Britain, though there is no regular 
wheel-made stuff. In fact, the potters’ tradition was that of La 
Tene II. There is comparatively little of this ware at Cissbury. 

(6) La Téne I1]—Romano-British—The wheel and the transition to 
hard, sandy, gritty paste are coming in under Roman influence (‘ Early 
Cogidubnus period ’). 

(7) Romano-British.—The tendencies of (6) are now fully established, . 
but the better class Roman ware is absent. 


For the benefit of future investigators who may desire to 
re-examine and check these conclusions, all the pottery will be 
preserved at the Worthing Museum, each piece being marked 
with its serial number; and a special set of drawings of the 
sections will be kept, upon which the serial number of each 
shard will be marked in the position in which it was found. 


Tue Beacu-PEBBLEs 


Reference has been made to the occurrence of beach-pebbles 
throughout our excavations. These are all very much of one 
size and have clearly been collected for use as ammunition for 
slings. They are exactly similar to hundreds found in the 
Early Iron Age camps of the Caburn* and the Trundle,’ and 
that they were not derived from any tertiary deposit in the 
latter site is shown by their entire absence from the neolithic 
levels. The distribution of the Cissbury examples has been 
carefully plotted, with the following results: (1) they are 
absent in undisturbed soils and in undisturbed neolithic depo- 
sits; (2) they are commonest in the Early Iron Age deposits, 
especially in Pit 29 (La Téne I-II) which contained no less 
than 404 specimens; (3) they are very common in the positive 
lynchets, because they have accumulated there from all parts of 
the surface of the camp as a result of ploughing ; and, finally, 
(4) they are very much less common in the deposits that date 
from after the cultivations. These facts point to their having 
been introduced and used by the builders of the original camp. 
Mr. Toms tells us that they are to be found naturally in a ter- 
tiary capping on Mount Carvey, a hill half a mile south of Ciss- 
bury. Pitt-Rivers also remarks on their occurrence in all the 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xviii, pp. 20-1. 2 Ibid. \xx, p. 39. 
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layers connected with the camp (excluding the flint-mines), and 
states that they are not native to Cissbury.* 


THE OystTer-SHELLS 


The result of our study of the distribution of oyster-shells in 
our cuttings shows that the view put forward by Pitt Rivers and 
upheld by Toms that the presence of oyster-shells is a sign of 
Roman date, as opposed to Early Iron Age, is substantially 
correct. Their distribution agrees very closely with that of 
the Romano-British pottery in Sections B and C. But there is 
one proviso: care must be taken to distinguish between fresh 
oyster-shells and those that are water-worn. Occasional shells, 
sometimes but not always water-worn, do occur in Early Iron 
Age pits, as in Pit 29, and also in similar pits at the Caburn and 
the Trundle.* The point is that, while the Roman Britons ave 
their oysters in some quantity, their pre-Roman forebears merely 
collected a few old and dead shells ber some other purpose. 


THe CHARCOAL 


We are indebted to Mr. J. Cecil Maby, B.Sc., for a detailed 
examination of the charcoals found in the various cuttings. As 
the date of all the specimens must range only between the fourth 
century B.c. and the fourth century a.p. it was not felt that 
a detailed list of the positions of individual specimens was 
necessary, especially as it would not be easy to distinguish 
always between Roman and pre-Roman examples. 

Out of 115 specimens examined 16 distinct species of woods 
were determined, as follows :— 


Aesculus sp. Horse-chestnut. 
Alnus sp. ? Alder. 

Buxus sp. ? Box. 

Castanea sp. ' Sweet Chestnut. 
Cornus sp. Dogwood. 

Corylus sp. Hazel. 

Euonymus sp. ? Spindle-tree. 
Fagus sp. Beech. 

Fraxinus sp. Ash. 

Populus sp.? ‘Poplar. 

Prunus sp.? Plum, Cherry, etc. 
Pyrus sp. Apple, Pear, White Beam, etc. 
Quercus sp. Common Oak. 
Rhamnus sp.? Buckthorn. 

Ulex sp. Gorse. 

Salix sp.? Willow 


* Fourn. Anthrop. Inst. v, p. 370. 
> Sussex Arch. Coll. \xviii, p. 28; Ixx, pp. 65-6. 
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Tue ANIMAL Bones 


Professor D. M.S. Watson, F.Z.S., has very kindly examined 
the few animal bones found in the course of the excavation, 
principally in Section C in the filling below the widened part 
of the ditch, and in Pit 29. Their date ranges from La Téne 
I-II to the Roman period. The animals represented are as 
follows : very small domesticated ox, horse, sheep or goat, pig, 
rabbit (intrusive ?), and a bird. 


Iron RESEMBLING SLAG 


Certain specimens of iron resembling slag were submitted to 
Mr. Ernest Straker, who very kindly examined them and tells 
us that he does not think they are the result of smelting, but 
are ‘secondary’, i.e. water-deposited. The specific gravity is 
only 2.55, and he suggests that they may have resulted from 
the attempt to use nodules of pyrites as ‘ pot-boilers’. 


ConcLusIONsS 


Reasons have already been given for thinking that Cissbury 
was originally constructed in the La Téne I period (circa 400- 
250 B.c.), or possibly slightly later. So far as our work has 
gone there has appeared no evidence that the hill was occupied 
in the late Hallstatt times prior to the erection of the ramparts, 
as was found to be the case at St. Catherine’s Hill, Winchester. 
That it was still occupied as a fortified position in La Téne II 
times (250-50 B.c.) is indicated by the discovery of Pit 29, 
just inside the rampart, with its large store of ammunition. 
During the La Téne III period (50 8. c. to a. p. 50)—probably 
in the earlier part, though this point is not certain—the camp 
appears to have gone out of use as a fortress, as was the case 
with the Trundle,’ and most of the interior that was not too 
broken up by the flint-mines went under the plough, because 
the heavy loam on the tertiary capping is rich and fertile. 
Where the cultivators lived has not yet been determined, but 
it is possible that some of the pits on the highest part of the 
hill belonged tothem. This agricultural phase continued long 
into the Roman period, and then ceased. Following this we 
have evidence of a return to a fortified state—the heightened 
ramparts, the widened ditch by the gates, the additional inner 
ditch on the north and north-west, the pits scattered over the 
lynchets, and, probably, some at least of the enclosures. We 
have seen that all these features point to a Roman or possibly 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xx, pp. 76-7. 
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post-Roman date. The pits appear to be Roman rather than 
later, and the entire absence of post-Roman relics is against 
alater date. ‘That this re-fortification must at the earliest have 
taken place late in the Roman period is indicated by the evi- 
dence of the long-continued Romano-British ploughing that 
preceded it, rather than by the discovery of any demonstrably 
late Roman relics. 

The occasion for such re-fortification at that period is not 
far to seek. From the latter part of the third century the raids 
of Saxon pirates became more and more frequent and devastating, 
until finally in 477 the English landed near Selsey and ultimately 
completed the conquest of what was to become Sussex. In the 
year 367 the whole country was ravaged by the Picts and Scots, 
and perhaps also by the Saxons, and villas and farms were burnt. 
The charred ruins of some Romano-British cottages at Park . 
Brow, only a mile away from Cissbury, have been excavated 
and described.’ It is scarcely surprising that the scattered and 
undefended rural population should, under such stress, revert 
to the defensive methods of their forefathers and entrench them- 
selves in the ancient and long-deserted fortress. It is clearly 
not a question of official Roman military work, but one of a Celtic 
population left very much to its own devices in face of a ruth- 
less invader, though we know that in 368 and the following 
years Theodosius and Stilicho officially reorganized the defences 
of the province. 

In Wales the building of native hill-forts went on throughout 
the Roman period,’ and it has been suggested by Dr. Wheeler 3 
that it may have been part of the Roman plan to organize a native 
militia in Wales with its series of fortified strongholds, as a means 
of defending Britain from the Irish raiders. There does not 
appear, however, to have been any similar plan of organizing 
native hill-forts on the south coast as a means of protection against 
the Saxon pirates. This work was carried out by the well- 
known system of the forts of the Saxon shore, and the re-forti- 
fication of Cissbury seems to have been a purely native effort at 
self-defence. 

It is only natural to ask what happened to the population 
of these hill-forts when they were peacefully deserted at or 
before the beginning of the Roman period. A study of the 
distribution of such forts on the Sussex Downs shows that, 
starting from St. Catherine’s Hill by Winchester, there is a 
* Archaeologia, \xxvi, pp. 6-9. 

* Arch. Camb. \xxxi, pp. 221-82. 
3 Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion (1920-1), pp. 40-96. 
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regular chain of what may be called forts of the first magnitude 
situated on heights that lie south of the main ridge of the Downs, 
at distances varying from 7} to 16} miles apart; and that as a 
rule one of these forts is situated in each of the natural divisions 
into which the Downs are cut by the rivers which flow through 
them. Thus in the Downland area east of the river Ouse are 
the remains of the large fort on Seaford Head, mostly destroyed 
by the sea; but in the survey of the Sussex Coast made in 1587 
it was called Burdyck Hill, and is depicted as being complete 
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Fic. 20. The principal Hill-Forts of the South Downs 


and as situated an appreciable distance inland. In the fork, 
between the Ouse and its tributary the Glynde Reach, is a small 
‘island’ of Downland with the small but important fortified 
hill-city called The Caburn which was excavated in 1925-6. In 
the large ‘ block’ between the Ouse and the Adur are the remains 
of several hill-forts, of which Hollingbury has the best claim to 
be considered of the first magnitude, though the Dyke is of 
much larger area, but has feeble defences and has never yielded 
evidence of occupation ; the remainder in this area are small and 
unimportant. Between the Adur and the Arun stands Cissbury, 
with Chanctonbury, Highdown Hill, and Harrow Hill as of 
second or third rate importance. West of the Arun the Downs 
are not completely pierced by rivers in the same way, but the 
large and important forts of the Trundle, Old Winchester Hill, 
and St. Catherine’s Hill (Winchester) watch the valleys of the 
Lavant, the Meon, and the Itchen, respectively. They occur 
at almost regular intervals, being separated by distances that 
roughly correspond with those separating the Trundle, Ciss- 
bury, Hollingbury and Seaford Head, viz. 11 to 163 miles. 
These forts all appear superficially to be of the La Téne I type, 
and some have been proved to be so, and there is therefore a 
strong presumption in favour of their contemporaneity. 
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Now it has been shown elsewhere* that there is good reason 
for believing that under the influence of Belgic immigration 
about the middle of the first century 8. c. the inhabitants of the 
Trundle migrated and formed the nucleus of what has since 
become the city of Chichester. In the case of St. Catherine’s 
Hill, though it has not been possible to prove direct migration 
to the present site of Winchester, because the hill-fort was 
destroyed about a century earlier, nevertheless it is allowable to 
call Winchester the indirect successor of St. Catherine’s Hill.’ 
Chichester and Winchester became tribal capitals under the 
Romans, which probably means that they had been district 
capitals of some sort under Belgic rule. The inference is, 
then, that the Trundle and St. Catherine’s Hill may have fulfilled 
an analogous function in the days of their glory, and where such 
camps have been excavated the nature of the occupations carried 
on by the inhabitants point to their having been permanent 
settlements, though they doubtless served also as camps of refuge 
for the agricultural population of the surrounding districts in 
time of war. 

It looks therefore as if the camps we have cited may have been 
the capital ‘cities’ of the small districts in which they are 
situated, surrounded by small subsidiary fortified settlements 
in some cases, especially in the large area between the rivers 
Ouse and Adur.> It remains for excavation to show how long 
these hill-cities continued to be occupied in each case, and then 
we are still left with the problem of what subsequently became 
of their inhabitants when they were peacefully deserted. The 
Trundle folk, we have seen, probably moved down to found 
Chichester at the end of La Téne II, under the influence of 
Belgic immigration. Cissbury appears to have been deserted 
at about the same period, though the exact date between 50 B.c. 
and a.p. 50 is uncertain. Did its people found a new capital 
on the sea-shore, perhaps at the mouth of the river Adur? 
Coast erosion would readily explain the absence of any remains 
of such a city, but the only reason for suggesting its possible 
existence lies in the convergence of a number of ancient roads 
on the mouth of the Adur, one of them having been definitely 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xx, pp. 76-7. 

* St. Catherine's Hill, pp. 169-88. 

3 Mr. R. U. Sayce (Trans. Hon. Soc. Cymmrodorion, 1920-1, p. 134) points 
out that in North Cardiganshire the large hill-forts (divas) occur ‘one in each 
commote of the Cantref Gwarthaf, suggesting that they may have been clan 
centres, while the smaller forts (caer) may have been the fortified homesteads of 
the lesser chieftains. 
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proved by excavation to antedate a small Romano-British barrow 
by a period of time sufficient to allow the accumulation beneath 
it of a positive lynchet five feet high." 

The Caburn, on the other hand, situated farther east, con- 
tinued to be inhabited down to about the end of the first century 
A.D., and its pottery shows little or no sign of Belgic influence. 
Mr. Christopher Hawkes suggests that this may indicate that 
Belgic influence, with its valley-ward tendencies, spreading 
eastwards along the South Downs from Hampshire, never really 
reached this district at all, and it was only when the pax Romana 
made internal hostility impossible that such waterless heights 
were deserted. 

In the Roman period the inhabited portions of Sussex, which 
consisted principally of the South Downs and the coastal plain, 
was occupied by one tribe, the Regni, with its capitalat Chichester 
(Regnum or Noviomagus). The Goodwood inscription makes 
it clear that in the time of Claudius the British chief of this 
tribe, Cogidubnus, held the office of Legatus Augusti. Tacitus,’ 
however, states that Cogidubnus was not merely confirmed by 
the Romans in the possession of his previous dominions, but 
was actually given more. There is room, therefore, for the 
suggestion that prior to the Claudian conquest the Belgic area 
ruled by Cogidubnus and his predecessors may have been con- 
fined to the western part of Sussex, and have comprised at least 
those areas which had still earlier been ruled from the Trundle 
and Cissbury, and that under Claudius the eastern portions of 
the Downs were unified and added to the territory over which 
Cogidubnus already held sway. This might account for the 
desertion of such cities as the Caburn soon after the beginning 
of the Roman period. This theory, however, needs testing by 
the examination of the other camps east of the River Adur. 

All these suggestions are but tentative feelings after an hypo- 
thesis that may serve as an incentive and working basis for 
further excavation, without which theories are of no account. 

Nott.—In connexion with the theory that several small city- 
states were united under Belgic rule, it may be remembered that 
Kent, which in Caesar’s time was ruled by no less than four 
petty kings (B.G. v, 22), is later found united under the sway 
of Epillus, brother of Tincommius who ruled the Regni. 


* Brighton and Hove Archaeologist, iii, pp. 35-7. 
* Agricola, 14. We are indebted to Mr. Hawkes for this reference. 


Roman objects from Stanwix and Thatcham 


By R. G. Cottincwoop, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 20 November 1930] 


Or the two collections which I exhibit this evening, the first 
consists of objects found early in the present year at Stanwix, 
the northern suburb of Carlisle. Carlisle itself is on the site of 
a small Roman town, which probably succeeded a fort of the 
first century; when the wall of Hadrian was built, its course 
was laid out so as to run about half a mile to the north of this 
site, reaching the river Eden after passing over the hill of 
Stanwix, on which a fort was built. The position of the fort, 
of whose plan and details we know very little, is marked by 
Stanwix church. 

The hill falls steeply to the south-west, and underneath its 
slope lies a flat alluvial strip of ground known as the King’s 
Meadow. Here, at a point south of the church and about 
half-way between the slope of Stanwix Bank and the river Eden, 
a deep trench for a sewer encountered a bed of black peaty 
earth, lying some 16 ft. below the modern surface and contain- 
ing Roman objects. The importance of the discovery was at 
once recognized by the workmen, the contractor, and the city 
authorities ; the finds were carefully collected, and handed over 
to Tullie House museum ; and by courtesy of Mr. T. Gray and 
the Museum Committee I am permitted to exhibit them here. 

They comprise 9 coins, about 80 small objects, nearly all of 
bronze, a quantity of pottery and a few pieces of leather. The 
coins are all aes, and Mr. H. Mattingly, who kindly examined 
them, remarked to me, without knowing the circumstances of 
the find, that they were water-worn and had evidently been 
rolled in a river. They include (1) a dupondius of Domitian 
(Mattingly and Sydenham 406 ; a.D. 92-4) ; (2) an illegible 
dupondius of the same; (3) an illegible guadrans of the same ; 
(3) a dupondius of Nerva; (5) a dupondius of Trajan; (6) a 
dupondius probably of Trajan; (7) a sestertius of Hadrian 
(Mattingly and Sydenham 583 (c); a. D. 119-21) ; (8) a Sester- 
tius of the same (Mattingly and Sydenham 711 (g); A.D. 132- 
4); (9) a quadrans of the same. The condition of the coins is 
such as to suggest that none of them need have been dropped 
before the reign of Hadrian. 
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The pottery consists of Samian and other fragments all, | 
should judge, of second-century date and all capable of being 
assigned to the reign of Hadrian or not much later. The only 


Fic. 2. Brooches from Stanwix (}) 


potter’s mark, SDATI-M, belongs to a second-century Lezoux 
potter. 

The various small objects, here shown as a whole in two 
photographs, form an interesting collection. Seven are 
brooches or parts of brooches ; two are buckles; eleven are 
rings of various kinds ; twelve are ornamental discs, including 
two with inscriptions; three are ornamental plates, one in- 
scribed ; two are pelta-shaped ornaments; four are ornamental 
bosses ; five are pins ; two are small nails resembling drawing- 
pins ; and there are also a large square dress-fastener, a strap- 
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Fic. 1. Objects from Stanwix, nos. 1-44 
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Fic. 2. Objects from Stanwix, nos. 45-79 
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end, an escutcheon for a key-hole, an ear-pick, part of a 
dolphin-shaped scabbard-fitting, a surgical instrument, and 
sixteen small scraps of metal. All these are of bronze; but 
there are also five pieces of lead, beside a glass biconical bead 
and two incisor teeth. , 

The most interesting object is the pair of brooches connected 
by a chain (no. 1). They belong to the pattern which I have 
classified as group R (ii), and the plainer variety of this 
pattern, like my type no. 52." On the strength of evidence 
from Germany, where a considerable number of brooches of 
this group has been found, | have suggested that type 52 was 
a favourite pattern of the North British workshops about 
A.D. 150 and a little later ; and that is the date which I should be 
disposed to assign to this pair. Certainly it had not been long 
in use when it was lost. That such things were worn in 
chained pairs.is well known, and brooches of group R have 
been found with pieces of chain still attached to their head- 
loops; but although complete chained pairs of other kinds of 
brooch have been found, this is, so far as I know, the first 
example of a complete chained pair of this kind, the so-called 
‘trumpet’ or ‘harp’ brooch. 

The other brooches include a ‘ head-stud’ specimen (group 
Q) with lozenges of blue enamel on the arms and the fore-edge 
of the bow, which I should date about a.p. 150 or a little 
earlier (no. 2); a plate-brooch in the shape of a running dog, 
a type often found abroad (e.g. O. R. L., Faimingen, pl. vii, no. 
15) but in this case perhaps of British manufacture (no. 4) and 
two penannular brooches with writhen knobs (nos. 5 and 45). 
All these are consistent with a date about a. p. 150. 

Ornamental plates, discs, and bosses form a large proportion 
of the whole. Most of these are clearly meant to decorate 
harness or armour; they belong to military rather than to civil 
life, and various indications suggest that the regiment for whose 
use they were made was of cavalry rather than infantry. Several 
belong to types conventionally described as ‘ horse-trappings ’, 
and of the three which bear inscriptions two refer to a ‘urma, 
while the third is imperfect. 

One disc, pierced with a hole in the centre, is inscribed 
T SVPIIRI GIICI, i.e. ¢(urma) Superi, Geci, ‘The property of 
Gecus, of the surma of Super’ (no. 13). Another disc, with a 
shank at the back for attachment toa leather corselet or the like, 
is inscribed ... TI HILARIO, ‘Hilario, of the surma or centuria 
of ... tus’ (no. 55). An oblong plate with two shanks, bushed 


* The reference is to the writer’s Archaeology of Roman Britain, pp. 251-3. 
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out at the ends, evidently for a similar purpose, is inscribed 
T+ Ge SABINI*PRISCI ‘the property of Priscus, of the surma of 
Gaius Sabinius (or Sabinus).’ These inscribed identity-plates 
are fairly common, though few have been hitherto recorded in 
Britain.! 

The hemispherical bronze bosses (nos. 18, 19, 58, 59) deserve 


Fic. 4. Inscribed bronze disc and plate 
Stanwix 


mention, because one of them (58) has a complete looped 
shank leaded into its back. All have had shanks attached in 
this way, but here alone the shank is complete. Bosses of this 
kind (figured e. g. in O. R. L. Stockstadt, pl. vu, no. 58; cf. ibid. 
p- 51; O.R.L. Weissenburg, pl. vu, nos. 1-9) have been 
explained as harness ornaments; but the looped shank makes 
it clear that these were simply brass buttons like those of the 
modern soldier’s tunic. 


* Three recent British examples may be mentioned: one from Wall ( 7.2.8. 
xv, p. 248, no. 6), one from Kirkby Thore (did. xvii, p. 216, no. 2), and one 
from Chester (idid. xiv, p. 247, no. 14). These, I think, are the only ones found 
since the Newstead examples (Curle, Roman Frontier Post, 174 seqq.). 
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The very small bronze rings (nos. 49-54) belong to a piece 
of bronze chain-mail like that found at Newstead (Curle, op. cit., 
p. 161). Two of them have been closed with rivets ; such chain- 
mail was made partly of solid rings and partly of riveted rings, 
the latter serving to connect the others together (see the figure 
in Cagnat-Chapot, Manuel d’ Archéologie romaine, ii, p. 318). The 
plate with a rib down the middle (no. 64) was attached to this 
chain mail (cf. Curle, pl. xxxvim, fig. 8). 

Of the leaden objects the only one of interest is a toy or 
model amphora (no. 75). It has been cast in a two-piece 
mould with a core, and has been flattened 
purposely, no doubt because the casting 
was defective. The shape of vessel imi- 
tated is a tall narrow one with handles 
lying close to the neck, and body ending 
in a bulbous point. Amphorae of this 
type last into the reign of Hadrian (cf. 
the Caerleon type 80; Archaeologia, \xxviii, 
186-7). 

An interesting feature of the collection 
is the fact includes at least half 
a dozen objects which are either flawed 
castings, useless except to be put back in the melting-pot, or 
unfinished castings which could never have left the workshop 
in their present state. In the former class come the pelta- 
shaped ornaments (nos. 15, 16) and the scabbard-fitting (no. 
62); in the latter, the large square dress-fastener (no. 8), which 
would certainly have been tooled all over and finished with an 
enamelled pattern on its face. There is also at least one bronze 
object (no. 32) which, although it does not seem seriously 
flawed in casting, has been crushed up in order to go back into 
the melting-pot; and these, together with the numerous frag- 
ments of scrap metal, make it clear that among the buildings, 
with whose relics we are concerned, was a brass-worker’s shop. 
We may suspect that many, if not all, of the other bronze 
objects were products of this shop, and that some of them were 
stock-in-trade. 

The date of these buildings is plainly indicated by the finds, 
which include nothing that suggests one earlier than Hadrian 
or later than Antoninus Pius. The site may have been 
occupied as early as the building of Hadrian’s Wall, but 
hardly earlier; the occupation may have lasted until after 150, 
but not very much after, and its end may quite possibly have 
come nearer 140 than 150. Roughly, therefore, we may regard 
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the occupation as covering the second quarter of the second 
century. 

No structural remains were found ; all the objects lay strewn 
in a bed of black peaty matter which had no doubt been 
deposited by the river. But they were found so close together 
that we cannot suppose them to have been washed from any 
great distance. It would seem more reasonable to suppose 
that the buildings in question—certainly suburban buildings in 
the vicus of the Stanwix fort—stood where the objects were 
found, and had been washed over and destroyed by a great 
flood, after standing near the river-bank undisturbed for per- 
haps 20 or 30 years. Covered as they are by 16 ft. of gravel 
and silt, we cannot hope to learn where the river-bed lay when 
they were first put up; but it can hardly have separated them 
from the fort to which they belonged, and therefore it probably 
lay, as it lies now, south of the site. 

The historical information yielded by the find is easily 
summarized. Stanwix, we may infer, was garrisoned by an a/a. 
In the sheltered, south-facing ground close to the fort, a vicus 
rapidly grew up, and resembled those of Brough-under-Stain- 
more and Kirkby Thore in becoming a centre of the local 
bronze-working industry. After flourishing for perhaps a 
generation or so, this vicus was destroyed, wholly or partially, 
in one of the great floods which from time to time visit our 
country. The last flood of this kind was that of 1771, when, 
all over the north of England, bridges that had stood ever since 
the middle ages were swept away. Such a disaster, in the middle 
of the second century, would account for the circumstances in 
which the Stanwix objects were found. 

A full description will be published in the next volume (N.S. 
xxxi) of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society’s Transactions. 


The second collection was found in 1929 at Thatcham. Here 
the Roman road from Silchester to Speen runs more or less on 
the line of the modern road through the village; and half a mile 
west of Thatcham Butter Cross it passes over a depression in 
which it must have crossed a stream. At this crossing sherds 
of Samian (Dragendorff 30 and other shapes) have been found. 
West of this, later Roman objects have come to light, extending 
along the line of the road in such a manner as to suggest either 
that a small roadside village was tending to increase in size as 
time went on, or else that the settlement moved away from the 
stream to drier ground farther to the west. The settlement is 
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Vol. XI, pl. VIII 


Fic. 6. Objects from a Roman well at Thatcham 
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Fic. 8. Shallow bowl (no. 2) from Thatcham 
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about ten Roman miles west of Silchester and about four east 
of Speen; it cannot therefore dispute with Speen the ancient 
name of Spinae, which by two entries in the Antonine Itinerary 
belongs to a place fifteen Roman miles west of Silchester. 

Among the relics of this roadside village is a stone-lined well, 

i ft. in diameter and 11 ft. 8 in. deep, in the garden of a house 

called Inglenook, which stands on the north side of the modern 
road three-quarters of a mile west of Thatcham Butter Cross. 
The well was found in 1925, and in 1928-9 it was cleared out by 
Mr. W. E. Harris and Mr. P. Williams. At the bottom was a 
collection of objects including, beside the pewter vessels now 
exhibited, a coin of Constans, some fragments of pottery of late 
date—late third or more probably fourth century—a spindle- 
whorl, some shoe-leather, and a padlock and door-key, together 
with a piece of strap-iron having a loop at the end. I have 
suggested to Mr. Harris that this might be part of a padlocked 
chest containing the pewter vessels, deposited as a whole in the 
well, perhaps for safety during some disturbance; but he told 
me that he had found no other portions of sucha chest. The 
objects were lodged in the Newbury Museum, where, by in- 
vitation of our Fellow Mr. Harold Peake, I saw and photo- 
graphed them not long after their discovery. 

There are six pewter vessels: a flagon, two shallow bowls or 
dishes, a small deep bowl, an oval dish, and a flat plate or stand. 

1. The flagon is 10 in. high. It has a carinated body, 6 in. 
across at its greatest diameter; the lower part is conical, the 
upper part narrows in a concave curve to the neck, round which 
is a collar, and above this the vessel expands into a mouth. 
The whole shape resembles that of a wine-decanter. The vessel 
has been finished on the wheel, and is decorated with turned 
grooves at intervals. Other decoration has been incised upon 
it subsequently in a rather rude and barbarous manner: namely 
a pattern of crossed lines on the bottom, and a number of animals 
—TI think they are meant for horses—on the zone where the 
neck merges into the shoulder. They are so faintly scratched 
that I was unable to get a photograph of them. Flagons of 
this shape, with a mouth like that of a decanter, a collar round 
the neck, and no handle, are typical of the late Roman period: 
the Traprain treasure includes five, in addition toa sixth differing 
only by the absence of the collar (Curle, The Treasure of Traprain, 
pl. v—x, illustrating the pieces numbered 1-6). The Thatcham 
flagon, however, is greatly inferior to these in workmanship, as 
well as being of inferior metal. 

2. Of the shallow bowls, the larger is 7 in. in diameter. It 
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has a flat bottom with a raised rosette in the middle, and its 
sides are made up of embossed lobes arranged like the petals 
of a sunflower ; it terminates in a rim decorated with embossed 
pellets. The combination of flat decorated bottom and fluted 
sides appears in the Traprain ‘ shell-shaped ‘ bowls, nos. 30, 31, 
32 (Curle, op. cit. pl. xvi1, x1x) but in a far more elegant form ; 
the bowl-rim adorned with pellets is a very common feature in 
late Roman plate, and appears in more than a dozen of the 
Traprain bowls. 

3. The other shallow bowl is 54 in. in diameter and resembles 
a Samian dish of Dragendorff’s shape 18, except that its foot is 
reduced to the merest ring. It has been finished on the lathe, 
but has no ornament of any kind. Except that it has practically 
no foot, this vessel is a good deal like Traprain nos. 36 and 40 
(Curle, op. cit. pl. xx, xviii), of which the former is regarded, on 
the strength of its decoration, as a piece of Alexandrian manu- 
facture. Somewhat similar in shape is the pewter bowl from 
Appleshaw with a chi-rho monogram (B.M. Guide to Antig. of 
R.B., fig. 107). 

4. The deep bowl is a hemispherical vessel 34 in. in diameter, 
having a narrow flat rim, a quarter of an inch wide, decorated 
with pellets. In the centre is a rosette. This is a common type 
of late Roman bowl. The Corbridge silver treasure contained 
one with six chi-rho monograms on the rim (7.2.8. iv, pp. 4-5) 
half a dozen Traprain bowls are very similar (Curle, op. cit. 
pl. x1v) ; and there are plenty of other parallels. 

5. The oval dish must have been about to in. long and 54 in. 
wide, but about half of it has been corroded away. It is flat- 
bottomed and very shallow, and evidently belongs to the same 
class as the dish from Weyhill, figured in the Vict. Co. Hist. 
Hants, vol. i, p. 299, with a fish engraved in the middle, except 
that it lacks the handles at the ends. It has been suggested 
that the Weyhill fish is a Christian symbol, but considering the 
shape of the vessel it is rather, perhaps, an indication of its 
purpose. 

6. Lastly, there is a platter or stand 4? in. in diameter. This 
is a mere disc of metal with a raised ring on one side to serve 
as a foot, and a slightly thickened edge. Pieces of this kind— 
flat platters with a thickened edge and practically devoid of either 
rim or foot—occur at Traprain in considerable numbers (Curle, 
op. Cit., p. §1 Seqq.). 

It is evident, then, that the Thatcham vessels all belong to 
well-established types of the fourth century and we can extend to 


this hoard what Haverfield said of the Weyhill hoard—a larger 
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find, and one consisting of more ornate vessels: ‘ Similar finds 
of pewter vessels have been made in many parts of Southern 
England, and it is curious that, so far as they are datable, they 
seem usually connected with the fourth century. It would seem 


Fic. 9. Deep bowl (no. 4) from Thatcham 


that pewter vessels were commoner in the fourth than in the 
preceding centuries ’. 

The evidence of the excavators does not, so far as I know, 
permit a closer dating. ‘The coin of Constans and the pottery 
were both found above the metal objects, not in association 
with them; but the bottom of the well was full of soft mud, 
through which heavy objects would have sunk, so that there is 
no conclusive evidence of datable stratification. 

A full account will be published in the Transactions of the 
Newbury and District Field Club. 
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The Gunner’s Stiletto 
By J. G. Mann, M.A.,, F.S.A. 
[Read 23 October 1930] 


Tue form of the Fusetto di bombardiere, or gunner’s stiletto, is 
typical of most Italian stilettos of the seventeenth century. 
The grip is usually spiral, of ivory or wood inlaid with bone, 
or of turned iron, the quillons short and straight, and the blade 
stiffly triangular and tapering to a point. It is distinguished 
from other stilettos by the numbered graduations marked along 
one side of the blade. 

The word fusezto is a diminutive of fuso, a spindle, and begins 
to appear in Italian inventories in the sixteenth century.” It has 
the same origin as the French fusée, used to describe the grip 
of a sword and dagger, and our own fuse, which is derived from 
the hollow tube which carried the ignition. 

Examples are by no means rare, and are to be seen in most 
museums and collections of arms. But curiously enough no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been given in any catalogue of 
the graduations which are their distinctive feature. Major A. 
Angelucci published in 1865 a pamphlet entitled Svletti o 
Fusetti (Turin: Cassone e Comp*), but it appears to have been 
completely disregarded, and in this country is seemingly inac- 
cessible. There is no copy in the libraries of the British 
Museum, the United Services Institution, or the Royal Artillery 
Institution, and I only know of it from a reference which 
Angelucci gives in his catalogue of the Turin armoury.’ 

The scale on the blade will be seen to be divided into 
graduations numbered 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, 16, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 
90, 100, 120 (pl. x). These are irregularly spaced, so that 
they cannot represent a linear measure, nor do they follow any 
recognizable progression. 

The clue to the solution was provided by Cataneo’s Tratto 
degli Essamini de’ Bombardieri, where, under the heading of Sagoma 


* Inventario de la monition de le Sale de lo Exmo Con® di X, Venice 1548— 
Pugnali e fusetti senza foderi—94, quoted by Angelucci, Catalogo della Armeria 
Reale, 1890, p. 328, footnote. 

* Op. cit. pp. 328-9. Gelli, Guida del raccogliatore di armi antiche, 1900; 
Lucia, La Sala d’armi del museo dell’? Arsenale di Venezia, 1908; and Lensi, 
Catalogo del Museo Stibbert, 1917, reproduce the substance of his footnote without 
adding further information. 
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a. Scale given by Cataneo in his Tratto degli Essamini di’ Bombardieri 1571. Full-size. 
6. Portion of the blade of a stiletto, no. 1148 in the Wallace Collection, Full-size. 
c. Scale of centimetres and inches, 
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Three gunners’ stilettos in the Wallace Collection, nos. 617, 
1084, 1148. On the right is shown Cataneo’s scale reduced 
to correspond 
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peri pezzi in his Libro Secondo, second edition, 1571, he gives a 
scale for converting the measurement of the diameter of the 
bore into the weight of shot. Comparison with the first stiletto 
to hand showed that it corresponded exactly with Cataneo’s 
markings. Further, in his first edition of 1564, pp. 73-5, Prima 
essaminatione de’ Nomi, he gives a list of the calibres in use in his 
day, beginning with the musket throwing a bullet of one pound, 
the falconet throwing a ball of 3, the falcon 6, a saker 12, and 
then the larger cannon 20, 30, 40, and so on up to 100, and 
the periers up to 250. This explains the choice of numbers, 
which is the same on all fusezti. 

The next step was to collect as many rubbings of fusesti as 
possible for further comparison. There were three to hand in 
the Wallace Collection; Mr. ffoulkes has kindly given me par- 
ticulars of the one at the Tower; and the other data have been 
collected from M. Pauilhac, who has five; the Musée de 
Armée which has two; Mr. R. L. Scott, Capt. Pitt-Rivers, 
Major H. D. Barnes, F.S.A., and Mr. R. Williams, F.S.A., 
who have one each. 

In all cases the numbering was found to be the same, though 
afew stop at 100. In the shorter ones the scales usually start 
from the point, and in the longer ones from a mark some way 
up the blade. Angelucci mentions that the gunner’s stiletto 
was popularly called by the Venetians a Centoventi from the 
highest number engraved on it. 

A search through the principal military works of the time, 
beginning with Nicolo Tartaglia’s treatise on gunnery, Quesiti 
et inventioni diverse, Venice, 1537, revealed numerous tables and 
scales for converting measurements of bore into weight of shot, 
but showed that Cataneo was the first to give it in the form of 
a linear scale corresponding to that on the fusetto. Gentilini’s 
quaint treatise on gunnery, Jnstruttioni di Artigleria, published at 
Venice in 1598, presented a difficulty, for on p. 4 he gives a 
scale exactly corresponding to that on the stilettos, even to the 
style of the arabic numerals, but his early numbers run even, 
I, 2, 4, 6, 8, instead of odd, 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, though the higher 
numbers are the same. He says that the denominations of the 
calibres are apt to vary with different authors, but that the 
ones he gives are those in use by the Republic of Venice, 
starting with the musket of one pound, then falconets of 2, 
falcons of 4, sakers of 8, demi-cannon of 16, cannon or cul- 
verins of 20, 30, 40, and 50 pounds. But in doing so he provides 
a further important point, for he mentions that the first four 
calibres, that is muskets, falconets, falcons, and sakers, fired 
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lead shot, and the larger calibres iron. Now the relative 
weight of lead and iron shot is very different, the former being 
much heavier, and this explains why the graduation on the 
fusetti are not in regular progression. 

In fact they will be seen to fall into three groups. The 
first from 1-12, followed by a gap. Then from 14-40, and a 
further gap. Lastly from 50-120. The first group we assume 
is for the smaller pieces firing lead shot. The second for the 
larger guns that fired iron balls. The third it is suggested may 
be for stone shot, the lightest of all, sometimes fired by the 
largest cannon (periers) and mortars, but this requires con- 
firmation. 

Out of a dozen blades compared, five were found to agree 
with the divisions of Cataneo. These are the two in the 
Wallace Collection, nos. 1084 and 1148 (pl. x1), the one at the 
Tower (so far as it can be read, but it is much worn), one 
belonging to Major Barnes, and one in the Pauilhac Collection. 
Thre marking on Mr. Williams’s is almost obliterated, but it also 
appears to correspond. Gentilini’s marked graduations agree 
exactly in point of interval, but not with his early numeration. 

At present I have no explanation to offer for Gentilini’s 
exception in the choice of numbers. If it was a slip on his 
part, it was fortunately one on the safe side. If it had been in 
the other direction one can imagine the consternation of the 
gunners, when as the enemy’s cavalry swept towards them, the 
ammunition was found to be too large for the bore. 

Five fall into a second group, varying somewhat from Gen- 
tilini and Cataneo, but perhaps intended to be the same: they 
may merely be the result of inaccuracy, due to constant copy- 
ing from one another. These include the two in the Musée de 
l’Armée, and three of those in the Pauilhac Collection. 

The remaining three all show much smaller intervals, and 
the third one in the Wallace Collection (no. 617) is so small 
that we feel sure that the numbers, which mount as usual from 
I to 120, must be purely capricious. 

It remains to explain these variations, which on the face of 
them are rather puzzling. In the most flagrant cases it may 
be assumed that the graduations were added for show rather 
than for use. It seems to have been customary for a gunner 
to carry a graduated stiletto as a mark of his calling, and in the 
well-provided garrisons of a State like Venice, gunners would 
not have to cast their own shot, which would be done at the 
Arsenal. 

On the other hand it must not be forgotten that some of the 
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scales may be worked out for different materials or measures. 
Capt. Thomas Binning makesit clear in his excellent little treatise, 
A light to the Art of Gunnery, published in 1676, that not all lead 
or iron shot of the same diameter was necessarily the same 
weight—in some the material was more compact than in others. 
The scales therefore may have been calculated for shot of vary- 
ing quality. Also one has to consider that not all existing 
fusetti are necessarily Venetian, and that weights and measures 
varied with each State. Binning gives a long table showing the 
wide variations of the pound weight throughout Europe, includ- 
ing the cities of Venice, Florence, and Genoa. Healso givesa 
formula for calculating windage—that is to say the difference 
required between the diameter of the shot and the bore of the 
piece. We assume that the sagoma on the fuserto takes this into 
calculation, and it is possible that different master gunners may 
have held different views of the amount of windage necessary. 

In the Museum of the Royal Artillery Institution there is a very 
instructive boxwood scale giving parallel tables of the various 
calibres in use at the end of the seventeenth century, their 
length, diameter of bore, weight of shot, etc. It is printed in 
full in the catalogue of the Rotunda Collection by General 
Lefroy, 1864, p. Xxxil. 

The long-standing connexion between weight and diameter 
is shown by the word calibre, which indicates the diameter of 
the bore, but is probably derived from the Latin gua Abra, ‘ what 
weight’. 

Existing fusetti date throughout the seventeenth century and 
well into the eighteenth. It is possible that some may go back 
as early as the time of Cataneo’s sagoma (1571), and almost 
certainly to that of Gentilini (1598). Angelucci does not 
allow them to exist earlier than 1661, which is the date of the 
first specific mention of one in an order of the Venetian Council 
of Ten appointing a certain Leonardo Spadon a corporal in the 
Compagnia di Bombardieri, giving notice that he is permitted to 
carry freely the sti/lo sagomato, and is to be obeyed by all scolari 
bombardieri. Angelucci gives as his reason that they are never 
mentioned or illustrated in any of the military books before this 
date. For that matter I do not know of their being mentioned 
specifically in any military books after that date either. But from 
an early time writers speak of the sagoma or colibre among gunners’ 
instruments, and there seems no reason why these terms should 
not cover a graduated stiletto, which is intended for that purpose. 
This was the time when combination arms were constantly being 
devised. Calendar swords, batons of command engraved with 
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ready reckoners for mustering troops (also after Cataneo), axes 
marked as gunners’ quadrants, swords with gunners’ instru- 
ments fitted in the scabbards, etc., are ‘to be seen in many 
museums. 

Angelucci quotes (0p. cit.) a regulation published in Verona 
in 1770-5 to the effect that the szi/o sagomato is permitted solely 
for military purposes (per /’uso del suo impiego militare). This is 
only one of the many regulations passed from time to time by 
Italian cities prohibiting the carrying of pugnali, stiletti, and 
fusetti by civilians, to prevent breaches of the peace which would 
be encouraged by the possession of these handy and efficacious 
weapons. Angelucci further suggested from the comparison of 
three varying fuse/ti that their capricious numbering (cervelloti- 
camente segnate) means that they belonged to the free companies 
or outlaws (Aandi), who were forbidden to carry them. His 
reasoning is rather hard to follow. There seems to be no ex- 
planation why the 4andi in particular should have burdened them- 
selves with useless instruments. We think our own suggestions 
that either the varying scales are calculated for different weights, 
or that after a time the s¢i/o sagomato passed out of daily use, but 
continued to be carried by gunners as a conventional mark of 
their calling, are more likely. The first can only be disproved by 
some one undertaking the laborious task of working out the 
scales on all the varying fuse/ti according to the table of weights 
used by all the different capitals and States of Europe. 
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An Appeal for the Church and Buildings of 
Kingsmead Priory, circa 1218 


By Rose Granam, D.Litt., F.S.A. 


Tue small priory of the nuns of Kingsmead was situated on 
the west of the medieval town of Derby in the meadows by 
the Odde brook*; nothing now remains above ground, but 
Nuns’ Hill and Nun Street keep the site in memory.” The 
foundation recalls the origin of the Order of Sempringham 
and the story of the seven maidens for whom St. Gilbert 
built a habitation. In 1160 the abbot of the Augustinian 
canons of Darley Abbey built a habitation for maidens a 
mile away on land belonging to his house, and the bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield with Chester gave the abbot permission 
to consecrate the maidens, and put them under his charge. At 
Kingsmead, as in a number of small nunneries in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, a prior or master served the nuns as 
chaplain and managed their property., The nuns subsequently 
struggled for independence, and about 1250 the bishop released 
them and their property from the jurisdiction and control of the 
abbot and canons of Darley.4 A document among the Wollaston 
charters in the British Museum, which has hitherto not been 
noticed, records the effort of the prior and the nuns to raise 
money for the repair of their church and the buildings of the 
priory. Collectors were sent out with the appeal, and it was 
usual to read such appeals as these in parish churches after the 
gospel at high mass on Sundays and holy days. The appeal 
had been carefully prepared. It was supported by Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, who granted thirty days 
of indulgence to donors to the fabric fund of the church, and 
by the bishops of London, Winchester, Worcester, Salisbury, 
Exeter, Bath, and Chester, who each granted fifteen days of in- 
dulgence. Eighteen houses of Augustinian canons gave their 
help, viz: Llanthony by Gloucester, Kenilworth, Leicester, 
Haughmond, Stone in Staffordshire, Stafford, Colchester, Newn- 

* Victoria County History, Derbyshire, ii, 43; Dugdale, Monasticon, iii, 61. 

* Cf. Speed’s map of Derbyshire, 1610. 

3 A. Hamilton Thompson, ‘Double Monasteries and the Male Element in 
Nunneries,’ p. 160 in Appendix VIII to the Report of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Committee on the Ministry of Women, 1919; R. Graham, English 
Ecclesiastical Studies, 21. 

4 V.C.H., Derbyshire, ii, 43. 
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ham in Bedfordshire, Southwark (probably), St. James’s, North- 
ampton, Oseney, Dorchester, Worksop," Shulbrede, Lilleshall, 
Darley, St. Frideswide’s, Oxford, and Sainte-Barbe-en-Auge in 
the diocese of Lisieux in Normandy which had a dependent priory 
at Beckford in Gloucestershire. They were associated in a 
fraternity for mutual prayers,’ and the abbot of Darley enrolled 
them among the supporters of the nuns in his charge. Each 
house promised benefactors a trental for their souls, i.e. the 
recitation of the offices of the dead for thirty days. The prior 
and nuns of Kingsmead promised three masses a week, in addi- 
tion apparently to a trental, and a thousand recitations of the 
psalter in the year. it may be surmised that the prior drew 
up the appeal for the nuns, for the preamble contains a number 
of texts from the Vulgate. The arithmetic is at first sight 
baffling, but it is possible to explain some of the problems. The 
addition of the indulgence amounts to 150 days and is set down 
correctly as centum et xxx dies, because the centum represents 
the long hundred of six score. The masses are added toa total 
of six long hundreds, i.e. 720, which is correct if the trental is 
allowed for Kingsmead, as well as the three masses a week, 
which are reckoned as 150. In calculating the psalters the scribe 
has made some error, which I have found it impossible to dis- 
cover; apparently each Augustinian house offered not 20 but 
120 psalters a year. 

The indulgence of forty days which was granted by Pope 
Honorius III was added in a slightly smaller hand at the end 
of the document. It is dated 29th April 1218, and was probably 
procured by the papal legate Gualo after the other privileges. 
The document measures 124 in. by 17 in., there is a fold of 
almost 1} in. in which three slits have been cut for the suspen- 
sion of seals. It is well written, but it contains a few mistakes 
and it is probably one of a number of copies which were made 
possibly by a professional scribe. 


Wollaston Charters xi, 25. 


Uniuersis sancte matris ecclesie filiis R. diuina miseracione dictus prior 
ecclesie sancte Marie extra Derbeyam et totus eiusdem loci sanctimonia- 
lium conuentus salutem eternam in domino et deuota oracionum suffragia. 
Ueritate testante didicimus esse beatos qui uerbum dei audiunt et custo- 
diunt illud.3 Consequentur enim proculdubio post cursum huius uite 
mortalis immortalitatis stolam et incorrupcionis brauium si tamen legitime 


* Monasticon, vi, 116. 
W. Clark-Maxwell, ‘Some Letters of Fraternity,’ Archaeologia, lxxv, 19-23. 
3 Luke xi, 28. 
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cucurrerint in stadio.* Currunt quidem feliciter prerogatiuam eterne 
beatitudinis percepturi qui transitoriis permanencia commutant terrenis 
celestia temporalibus eterna. Hii sunt qui nesciente sinistra quid faciat 
dextera * in sinus pauperum cum beato Laurencio3 sua recondunt, erogant 
et retinent, mittunt nec amittunt, distribuunt et possident. O quam 
felix commercium quo de ualle lacrimarum transsitur ad gaudium, de 
exilio ad patriam, de ergastulo ad regnum, de solo ad solium, de salo ad 
solem justicie. Ad huius preclari solis claritatem celestis ciues Ierusalem 
peruenire desiderantes lucis operibus insistite, tenebrosa uiciorum latibula 
declinate, iugi memoria recolentes immo pre oculis iugiter habentes 
antiqui serpentis astucias,t et quam sint perplexi nerui testiculorum 
leuiatan 5 sollicite recensentes. Sicut enim nulla est societas lucis ad tene- 
bras Christi ad belyal® sic in uno subiecto simul et semel uirtutes et 
uicia uel non conueniunt uel non coherent. Quapropter karissimi nostri 
primum miserentes lauamini mundi estote7 secum reuera quod symbola 
vestra postmodum deo grata erunt et accepta. Dominus S. Cantuari- 
ensis archiepiscopus omnibus illis qui de bonis sibi a deo collatis 
fabrice ecclesie nostre aliquid dederint uel transmiserint de iniuncta 
sibi penitencia relaxat xxx dies, dominus episcopus Londoniensis xv dies, 
dominus Wintoniensis xv dies, dominus episcopus Lincolniensis xv dies, 
dominus episcopus Wircest™ xv dies, dominus episcopus Sar’ xv dies, 
dominus episcopus Eccest™ xv dies, dominus episcopus Bathoniensis xv 
dies, dominus episcopus Cestrensis xv dies. Summa dierum centum et 
xxx dies. Erunt eciam particeps omnium bonorum que in ecclesia nostra 
fiunt et fient in perpetuum et in cunctis que [similiter fient in ecclesiis 
eorum qui §] caritate fraternitatis nobis coniuncti sunt, scilicet in Lantho- 
niensi, Kinilwudensi, Logrecestrensi Haemonensi, Stanensi, Staffordensi, 
Colecestrensi, Newenhamensi, Sulmithensi,? Norhamtonensi, Osneyensi, 
Dorkecestrensi, Radefordensi, Sulebidensi,*® Lileshullensi, Derleyensi, et 
in ecclesia sancte Barbare uirginis in Normannia et gloriose uirginis 
Fredeswide in Oxonia; de qualibet uero ecclesia unum tricennale per 
annum et uiginti psalteria, et in domo nostra in qualibet septimana tres 
misse et per annum mille psalteria. Summa vero missarum vi c et summa 
psalteriorum iij millia. Rogamus uos in domino attencius quatinus nobis 
ad opera tam ecclesie nostre quam nostrarum officinarum quilibet vestrum 
de bonis sibi a deo collatis aliquid per latorem presencium diuine pietatis 
intuitu transmittere velit quo melius et cicius opera deo auxiliante incepta 
perfici possunt et consumari; parentes autem uestros et amicos tam uiuos 
quam defunctos in oracionibus et beneficiis nostris imperpetuum recipimus 
et ipsi commendamus qui vult omnes saluari et neminem perire cui laus 
et gloria per infinita seculorum secula Amen. 


* 1 Corinthians xi, 24. * Matthew vi, 3. 
3 Les Petits Bollandistes, Vie des Saints, ix, 431. 
4 2 Corinthians xi, 3. 5 Job xl, 12. 6 2 Corinthians vi, 14, 15. 


7 Isaiah i, 16. 8 These words omitted in MS. 
9 Sic MS. ? for Southwark, or Southwick (Hants). 
Sic MS. ? Shulebridensi for Shulbrede. 
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Honorius seruus seruorum dei uniuersis dei fidelibus per totam terram 
Anglie constitutis salutem et apostolicam benediccionem. Unde uero ait 
apostolus * omnes stabimus ante tribunal Christi recepturi pro ut gessimus 
in corpore siue bonum siue malum, oportet nos diem messionis extreme 
misericordie operibus preuenire et eternorum intuitu seminare in terris, 
quod reddente domino cum multiplicato fructu recolligere valeamus in 
celis certam spem fiduciamque tenentes. Quam qui parce seminat parce 
et metet, et qui seminat in benedictionibus de benedictionibus et metet 
vitam eternam. Cum itaque dilecte filie nostre sanctimoniales sancte 
Marie extra. Derb’ ecclesiam suam domosque officina inceperint reparare 
et ad consumacionem eiusdem operis eis proprie non suppetunt facultates, 
uniuersitatem uestram rogamus hortamus in domino et in remissionem 
omnium peccatorum uestrorum uobis iniungimus quatinus diuini amoris 
intuitu et uestre salutis obtuitu eisdem sanctimonialibus uel earum nunciis 
cum ad uos uenerint pias elemosinas conferatis; ita ut ipse uestra et 
aliorum subuencione fidelium adiute opus inceptum feliciter ualeant con- 
sumare ; uos? que per hoc et alia bona que domino inspirante feceritis ad 
eterne felicitatis gaudia mereamini peruenire. Nos uero de dei miseri- 
cordia et beatorum apostolorum meritis confisi omnibus uere penitentibus 
et eisdem sanctimonialibus et ecclesie sue elemosinas conferentibus de 
iniuncta eis penitencia quadraginta dies relaxamus. Datum Laterani iiij 
kal. Aprilis pontificatus nostri anno secundo. 


* 2 Corinthians v, ro. 7 MS. zo. 


Notes 


Six interesting flint implements now in Cambridge.—Mc. M. C. Burkitt, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following :—The six flints figured 
have recently found their way to Cambridge, and are of considerable 
scientific importance. Nos. 1 and 2 were found by Mr. C. S. Leaf on 
workmen’s heaps at the Traveller’s Rest gravel-pit, behind the public- 
house of that name, on the Huntingdon road, near Cambridge. No. 3 
came from the same site, and was found by the writer. Nos. 5 and 4 
have been in private hands for some time. They were discovered at 
Heacham, Norfolk—one in Bennet’s orchard, the other on the beach— 
and have been presented to the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge, by Mr. B. Lowerison and his friends. No. 6 is a sort of 
discoidal knife from near Altarnun (Cornwall). 

The Traveller’s Rest gravel-pit has been studied by Dr. Marr during 
the last twenty-five years at least, and in the aggregate quite a number of 
datable flint artifacts have been discovered.’ Recently, when the writer 
revisited the locality in company with Mr. Reid Moir, a fresh section on the 
south side of the pit could be seen where the top beds were well exposed. 
The following diagrammatic section can be deduced from the exposures in 
various parts of the pit : 


A. Stiff brown loam becoming more sandy in places. This is some- 
times over, sometimes mixed in with, layer B. 

B. Evenly-bedded gravels resting always unconformably on layer C. 

C. Much twisted gravels and loams with sometimes a distinct layer of 
loam just beneath. . 

D. More or less evenly-bedded sands and gravels. At the base large 
scratched boulders have been discovered. 


The stiff brown loam (layer A) is possibly of glacial origin, although 
laid down in an area outside the limits of an actual ice sheet. It is thus 
a sort of trail, and may, perhaps, be correlated in date with the brown 
boulder clay of Hunstanton, in which Upper Palaeolithic tools have been 
found—doubtless ploughed up from layers immediately below. The flint 
(no. 3) was found im situ 1 ft. 4 in. from the surface in this layer A. 
While not a finished tool, it is clearly faked by man. Its state of pre- 
servation is not dissimilar to that of many of the flints collected from the 
surface of the fields in East Anglia. It is quite possible that some of the 
latter are late Palaeolithic in date, and further discoveries from this deposit 
at Traveller’s Rest may help in the classification of our surface finds. 

The coup de poing (no. 1) is probably late Chellean ; it is mechanically 
weathered and patinated light yellow. The ovate (no. 2) may be a little 
less ancient (early Acheulean); it is also mechanically weathered and 
patinated dark brown. Although collected on workmen’s heaps, these 
specimens, judging from their patina, must have come from layer D; 


* See Q. F.G. 8. lxxv, 204. 
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though they are certainly much older than it, as is shown by their rolled 
condition. 

Lately several finds of Solutrean laurel-leaves have been made in 
East Anglia. In some cases their date has been fixed by stratigraphical 


Flint Implements: 1, 2, 3, from Traveller’s Rest gravel pit (Cambridge) : 
4, 5, from Heacham: 6, from Altarnun. Scale 4 


evidence. The finding of two specimens of the laurel-leaf type at Heacham, 
near Hunstanton (nos. 4 and 5), is perhaps significant in view of Mr. Reid 
Moir’s discovery of Upper Palaeolithic tools in the brown boulder clay at 
the latter place.’ Although absolute proof is wanting, it would seem 
likely that these Solutrean laurel-leaves had also been washed out of this 
brown boulder clay, which doubtless formerly existed at a low level all 
along the south side of the Wash, though never reaching to any altitude. 
The occurrence of undoubted Solutrean specimens in southern England? 
is, of course, intensely interesting. 


* See Antig. Fourn., x, 359. 
* A very good example was found near Grange Chine in the Isle of Wight. 
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The last flint object (no. 6) was found by Mr. Kirkpatrick-Wilson on 
the surface of some waste land near Altarnun (Cornwall). It is a peculiar 
kind of discoidal knife, made on a flake, there being a bulb of percussion 
and an unfaceted striking platform: the upper surface is formed by a 
number of long primary flake scars. One of the edges is roughly trimmed, 
the other has been polished both above and below to form a sharp convex 
working edge. The flint is brown in colour, unpatinated, and some 
cortex remains on the upper surface. Discoidal knives are rare, especially 
in the south-west ; they have been shown by J. G. D. Clark to be asso- 
ciated with beakers.‘ Although made in rather a different manner, the 
Cornish tool clearly enters into the category of these Beaker Age knives. 
The Museum possesses already a somewhat similar specimen from Warren 
Farm, Mendip, and others have been found in Bronze Age barrows at 
Martinstown, near Dorchester.” 


Esher Research Studentship.—Through the generosity of Viscount 
Esher, a research Studentship, to be known as the ‘ Esher Research 
Studentship ’, will be awarded as from the present year by the Trustees 
of the London Museum. The Studentship, which has been established 
in memory of the late Viscount Esher, one of the founders of the Museum, 
will be of the value of £300 per annum, and will be tenable normally 
for two years. It is designed to promote ‘ research into some aspect of 
the history or archaeology of London, whether by documentary research, 
by excavation, by museum-work, or by a combination of these methods’. 
It will be awarded by the Trustees of the Museum in consultation with 
an advisory committee upon which this Society, the British Academy, and 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London are represented. 


Neolithic hoard from Essex.—The flint celts found together at Canewdon 
on the river Crouch were exhibited to the Society by Miss Layard on 
13th March 1924 (Antig. Fourn. iv, 320), but have remained undescribed ; 
and our Fellow Mr. Pollitt, who is in charge of them at Southend, now 
gives facilities for publication. The discovery was made in a gravel-pit 
in November 1923, and consisted of two regular celts and an implement 
that might be a celt but is generally described as a chisel (see illustration). 
The larger celt has lost its butt-end, which was probably not sharp like those 
of the thin-butted type. The cutting-edge is in good order, polished on 
both faces, about half the area of the remaining faces being also polished : 
the side-edges are thin but slightly ground down, and the section a flattened 
pointed oval. The flint is marbled dark brown and grey, and the present 
length is 4-7 in. (originally about 5-5 in.). Crust remains on the butt-end 
of the second celt, and the type is the same, about one-third of the two 
faces being polished; the side-edges are barely rubbed. L. 4-6in. The 
flint is yellowish brown with black patches, especially below the crust. 
The third specimen is usually called a chisel, but is of uncertain use. It 
is yellowish-grey, with polish all over one half which ends in a narrow 

* See Proceedings of the P.8. E. A. vi, 41. 

* H. St. George Gray and C. S. Prideaux, Proc. Dorset Nat. Hist. and Antig. 
Field Club, vol. xxvi. 
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cutting-edge ; the other half has the ridges of the flaking rubbed down, 


and the broad end left untrimmed, precluding its use for cutting or 
chopping. The section is a pointed oval, the side-edges being ground 


Neolithic hoard from Essex (3) 


smooth throughout. L. 5-2in. Cigar-shaped implements of this kind 
have been described by Sir John Evans, but most examples have the 
broader end sharpened for use. The important point, however, is the 
close association of these three implements in a hoard of rare occurrence ; 
and one of the few parallels is the group from a cairn on Seamer Moor, 
North Riding, Yorks, which included lozenge-shaped arrow-heads of long- 
barrow type (Archaeologia, \xxi, 122). “The date of both hoards would be 
a little before 2000 B.c. 
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Three beakers from Oxfordshire.—Mr. E. T. Leeds, Vice-President, 
sends the following :—The three beakers here illustrated were secured a 
few months ago for the Ashmolean Museum through the kind offices of 
Mr. H. W. Fisher, of Stanton Harcourt. They were discovered by gravel- 
diggers in 1929, only a few hundred yards from the area in which stand 
the monoliths known as ‘The Devil’s Quoits’. Beyond the fact that 
they were found in pits excavated in the gravel, I have been unable to 
learn anything. Whether they were associated with burials or came from 
what are usually regarded as hut-holes is, therefore, uncertain. 


Beakers from Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. (4) 


They form an interesting group, since they comprise the chief variations 
of form which Abercromby distinguishes in the later phases of the beaker 
in his first and second districts. 

1. A neatly-made little vase, with everted rim, 44 in. high and 4 in. in 
diameter ; light brown with a deep red tinge on one side, and decorated 
with four bands of horizontal lines made with an implement or wheel 
with flat-topped teeth. Abercromby’s B, Phase II in Province I, closely 
resembling some Wiltshire specimens. 

2. A heavy, thick beaker, 7?in. high; 54 in. at its greatest diameter, 
5 in. across the mouth, and 24 in. across the base. Light brown, flecked 
with pink, and decorated with four bands of horizontal lines carelessly 
incised with a blunt point. Abercromby’s BC, of Province I. 

3. A rather roughly-made vase, 53 in. high; 3? in. at its greatest 
diameter, 3% in. across the mouth, and 2} in. across the base. Light brown, 
flecked with pink and decorated with twelve horizontal lines of incisions 
made with a rough point held in the right hand. Abercromby B 1, in 
Province II, closely resembling in shape the specimen from Summertown, 
Oxford, in the British Museum (B.4.P., i, pl. 1x, 75). 

Along with the beakers were fragments of other vases also belonging 
to the Bronze Age: a food-vessel with a varied decoration of the rim, a 
single fragment from another, with stabbed ornament, and a portion of the 
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upper part of a small vessel of the urn-type with deep overhanging rim 
decorated with trellis design in cord technique. Debris of a cinerary urn 
was also seen by me in the gravel-pit from which this collection of Bronze 
Age pottery came. 

Beakers, as Abercromby has noted, are only represented in the Oxford 
region by a few examples. The present group constitutes an interesting 
addition to our knowledge of the Bronze Age of that district and suggests 
that the examples found immediately north of the Thames, assigned by 
him to Province II, belong rather to a group in the Thames Valley which 
is closely connected with his Province I though influenced by or derived 
from his Province II. 


An Early Iron Age brooch—The latest list of La Téne I brooches 
found in England was published by our Fellow Dr. Cyril Fox in Archaeo- 


Early Iron Age brooch from the Thames (4) 


logia Cambrensis, June 1927, p. 106; and a good example has since been 
recovered from the Thames in Syon Reach, adjoining Kew Gardens. It 
has been purchased for the British Musuem, and is here reproduced full 
size. The inturned foot is missing, but can be restored with some 
confidence from one found at Hunsbury (Arch. Fourn. \xix, 427, fig. 3), 
this variety having the spring and foot of about the same length and the 
bow an almost semicircular arch between them. In this type the larger 
the bilateral coil the earlier the specimen seems to be, and the date can 
hardly be later than 350 B.c. There is a curved projection on the bow 
to meet the end of the foot, and three longitudinal grooves in the swelling 
bow have evidently been filled with some ornamental material, probably 
coral. The patination is a pale olive-green, with glimpses of the golden 
bronze in places ; and the site of its discovery confirms Dr. Fox’s view 
that the Thames above London was a commercial centre for a large area 
of Britain in the period of La Téne. Itis not contended that the present 
example was made in this country, and trade with the east of Gaul or 
south-west Germany is the most likely explanation of its presence in the 
Thames. 


— 
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Further Anglo-Saxon remains in Essex.—Mr. Pollitt, F.S.A., reports 


that since the finding of the objects de- 
scribed in the last issue of this Fournal, 
additional evidence has come to light from 
the Anglo-Saxon burying-ground at South- 
end-on-Sea. This burying-ground—mixed 
Roman and Saxon—was located in 1923. 
A full description of the excavations then 
carried out, with an account of the burials 
and the objects found, was compiled by Mr. 
Pollitt and published in the Transactions of 
the Southend Antiquarian Soctety, i, 93-141. 
The record was followed by a list of the 
archaeological finds in south-east Essex and 
by a report from Sir A. Keith, F.R.S., 
on some of the skulls from the burying- 
ground. 

The new objects are a gold bracteate 
(fig. 1) and a small hand-made pottery 
vessel (fig. 2), found together in what was 
presumably a grave. “The decoration on 
the bracteate consists of a six-pointed star 
which has a plain centre circle, and is sur- 
rounded by another circle made up of in- 
dented marks. ‘The same design fills the six 
triangles between the arms of the star, 
except that in two of the spaces the principal 
feature of the design is reversed. “The pot 
is of dark brown ware, and is crudely de- 
corated with what was intended to consist 
of two bands of double chevrons. The 
potter appears to have been incapable of 
carrying out the scheme, for at two places 
the design fails. “The pot has a globular body, 
a cylindrical neck, and slightly flattened 
base; the lip is broken away. All the ob- 
jects from this burying-ground, so far as 


Fic. 1. Gold bracteate from 
Southend-on-Sea (+) 


0 2in. 


Fic. 2. Pot from Southend-on-Sea 
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they are known, are in the Southend-on-Sea Museum, at Prittlewell 
Priory. 


Hadrian’s Wall._—Mr. Eric Birley sends the following report :—The 
past year has been an exceptionally busy one on Hadrian’s Wall, since the 
ten-yearly Pilgrimage and large-scale road-works combined to require 
excavation over and above the normal programme. 

Between Heddon and the North Tyne a number of mile-castles and 
turrets was located in the spring by the North of England Excavation 
Committee (their positions are recorded in Mr. Collingwood’s list in 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Newcastle), and in October the turrets and mile-castle in 
the stretch 12 a—Rudchester were excavated, as road-improvements were 
about to render them inaccessible for many years to come. For the same 
reason Portgate mile-castle (no. 22) was partially examined in July; its 
north gate was found to have been completely built up. “These excava- 
tions will be fully reported in Archaeologia Aeltana, 4th series, vol. viil. 

At the Chesters Sir George Macdonald carried out some excavations 
in the bath-building, of which he is to publish the first critical account in 
Arch, Ael. At Housesteads Mr. Simpson uncovered part of the north 
gateway of the fort, and found that the east portal had been walled up 
before the threshold had had time to become worn, whilst the west 
portal had seen considerable use. ‘This excavation and those at the 
Chesters and Bowness were undertaken expressly for the Pilgrimage. 

At Chesterholm the present writer carried out a preliminary examina- 
tion of the vicus in June; pottery found in an early ditch proved the late 
first-century occupation that had long been assumed. In July the defences 
of the fort were partially examined ; in its present form it was found to 
date from c. 300 (a report on this site will appear in Arch. Ael., |.c.) 

At Birdoswald Mr. I. A. Richmond, in collaboration with Mr. Simpson, 
continued the investigation of the earliest occupation of the site; the 
results were interesting, but another year’s work will be needed before 
their full significance can be seen. A report will appear in the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Transactions, N.S., xxxi. 

At Stanwix the Carlisle Corporation investigated the site from which 
a quantity of bronze objects came in the spring ; the work was not con- 
clusive, but it seems probable that horse-lines, rather than a workshop, 
have provided the material that has been found so far (see p. 37). 

Finally, at Bowness the present writer carried out a fortnight’s digging 
at the beginning of May, and found the area of the fort to have been 
rather more than eight acres; the site has been very much robbed, and 
almost all the masonry has gone. 

A report on this site also will appear in Cumberland and Westmorland 
Trans. l.c. 


Offa’s Dyke.-—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., sends the following :—The 
present season’s work on Offa’s Dyke (the sixth) was devoted to a survey 
of the southern sector extending from northern Herefordshire to the 
Severn estuary near Chepstow. 
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The approximate length of Offa’s frontier between these two points, as 
determined by the position of known portions of the Dyke, is 60 miles. 
Of this distance the existing Dyke covers only 14 miles, less than a quarter 
of the whole distance. We are thus presented with a new problem in the 
survey, which may briefly be stated thus: 

Either (1) the Dyke was completed and has been destroyed ; or (2) it 
exists and has not been recognized; or (3) natural obstacles were utilized, 
and the Dyke as it is known to-day approximately coincides with its 
original length. 

Though earlier observers have recorded what, in their opinion, are the 
remains of the Dyke throughout practically the whole breadth of the gap, 
the fact that the outcrop of the Old Red Sandstone (providing a deep and 
fertile soil) practically coincides with this gap suggested that the third of 
these alternatives might provide the solution. This, in fact, is proved to 
be the case. The small portions of the Dyke present in Herefordshire on 
the lowland north of the Wye still for the most part preserve their ter- 
minations unaltered; terminations which show clearly that these sectors 
were not fragments of a larger structure but complete units. In this 
particular area the place-names show that extensive forest areas lasted 
down to recent times. Forest we have met with before, but here on these 
rich lowlands we may assume that the conditions were such as to render 
the construction of a frontier dyke largely unnecessary. Tree growth was 
reinforced by a dense undergrowth of bramble and thorn, practically 
impenetrable. ‘The conditions, indeed, seem to have resembled those in 
East Anglia, where the Dyke structures were limited to open country, 
ending where the densely forested boulder clay begins. 

In the greater part of this forest zone the river Wye formed a con- 
venient frontier and seems to have been utilized. When we pass off the 
Old Red Sandstone on to well-drained open country—Carboniferous 
Limestone—the Dyke begins again. 

‘Thus the sector demonstrates afresh the primary importance of the 
study of the geology of a countryside when the life and activities of man 
in uncivilized or partially civilized communities is under examination. 

Other features of interest have also been elucidated; and a full report 
will be published as usual in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1931. 


The cross in Frankish jewellery—A welcome gift from Mr. C. R. 
Beard to the British Museum is here illustrated with two other pieces of 
jewellery recently purchased, as they display various forms of the 
Christian emblem in the sixth and seventh centuries. That in the centre 
was lent by Mr. Beard to the Dark Ages exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club this year (Cat. no. 13, Case O). It is of gold foil on an 
iron plate, with embossed scrolls and fine cabochon glass settings—amber 
coloured in the centre, and blue, green, ruby, and crystal on the arms. 
Breadth 2 in., probably seventh century. The other two have been 
already illustrated in the British Museum Quarterly, vol. v, no. 2, pl. xxv1, 
and come from the Marais de Saint Gond, about sixteen miles south of 
Epernay. On the left is a circular brooch with a central boss of plasma : 
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the four inner arms of the cross apparent in the cell-work face are of 
lapis lazuli, and the rest is garnet inlay of the sixth century. Diameter 
1:7 in. On the right is a circular mount of bronze gilt, with a raised 
cross of garnet cell-work and a large amethyst boss at the centre, which 
may be a century later than the preceding. Diameter 1-6in. Other 
specimens with the cross as an ornamental motive have been illustrated in 
colours by Baudot, Mémoire sur les sépultures des Barbares en Bourgogne, 


Frankish jewellery in the British Museum (2) 


plates x11, xm. It may be recalled that the Franks were converted to 
Christianity a century before the Anglo-Saxons. 


Palaeoliths found near Coventry.—The following note from Mr. F. W. 
Shotton, of Birmingham University, increases the evidence for Palaeo- 
lithic man in Warwickshire, till lately considered barren of implements. 
The specimens from gravel-pits at Baginton, 24 miles south of Coventry, 
came from a deposit which from its stratigraphical position and mammalian 
fauna may be considered interglacial ; and elsewhere, but not at Baginton, 
these gravels are surmounted by a red boulder-clay which can be correlated 
with the later chalky boulder-clay, as shown in Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. 
Ixxxv. 167. The following have been examined by Prof. J. E. Marr, 
Mr. Reginald Smith, and Mr. Miles Burkitt: (1) A slender pointed hand- 
axe of quartzite, nearly 6 in. long, made from a Bunter pebble. Part of 
the original rounded exterior is preserved at the butt end, and one surface 
is well polished by wind-action. The implement is not water-worn, and 
is of St. Acheul type, possibly from a low horizon. (2) The pointed end 
of a flint hand-axe, rather more than half an implement that must origi- 
nally have been about 4 in. long. The workmanship is good, with some 
‘resolved’ flaking and no indication of a twisted edge. The patina is 
mottled milk-blue and cream, and is unworn by water, though covered 
with ‘chattering’ scratches. This may also be referred to lower St. Acheul. 
(3) Flint scraper, 2 in. long, trimmed at one end and along one side. Part 
of the upper surface is covered with crust, and the implement is hardly 
water-worn : patinated and stained an ochreous brown, possibly contem- 
porary with the preceding. 4. Flint flake of deep brown colour and 
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water-worn. Age uncertain, but perhaps older than the other three. In 
addition to these the fluvio-glacial gravels of Kenilworth, which are 
believed by the writer to come immediately after the last boulder-clay, 
have produced a crude flake of chert with facetted butt, which may be of 
Levallois or Le Moustier type. These finds are important in two respects. 
They amplify the palaeolithic record of the county, which had hitherto 
been represented by the famous Saltley quartzite found by Mr. Joseph 
Landon in 1890 (Evans, fig. 450 a); and they give a clue to the date of 
glacial deposits in east Warwickshire where the eastern and western drifts 
are both found. The dating, even of one bed, may thus have far-reaching 
results. The drifts are discussed in Quart. Fourn. Geol. Soc. \xxxv, pp. 
204, 206, and a section of Baginton hill given on p. 210. 


Effigy from Newbo Abbey.—The Duke of Rutland, F.S.A., sends the 
following note : During some excavations made by me on the site of the 
Premonstratensian abbey of Newbo in April 1923 the effigy here illustrated 
(pl. x11) was found. It was not in its original position, nor am I able to 
say for certain in what part of the building it originally was, but it was 
certainly near where the Chapter House should have stood. It was about 
2 ft. below grass-level, face downwards, and broken into thirty or more 
pieces. 

It is the recumbent effigy of an abbot, carved in Lincolnshire Oolite ; 
I should put the date about 1200. The head is bare, lying, without any 
form of head-rest, flat on the slab; the tonsure and fringe of hair are 
shown in a most conventional manner. The ears protrude very strongly, 
giving the appearance of resting flat on the slab; the pupils are inlaid with 
lead. The figure appears to be wearing ordinary Mass vestments: the alb 
falls in narrow conventional folds; the chasuble has a combined tau- 
and Y-shaped orphrey, which is unusual, and falls in slightly wider and 
less pronounced folds ; the amice is in the form of an exceedingly high 
collar, giving the figure a very long neck, while hanging from the left 
elbow is the maniple with fringed edges. The right hand holds a pastoral 
staff, and the missing left arm and hand (originally carved on a separate 
piece of stone) held a square object, probably a book. 

The abbey of Newbo, in the county and diocese of Lincoln (adjoining 
the village of Sedgebrook), was founded in a.p. 1198 from Newhouse by 
Richard de Malebisse, and was dedicated to the Virgin. The names of 
only some few of the abbots are known, and this effigy must be assigned 
to one of the earliest, if not to the first, whose name has not survived. 
The slab measures 5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 1 in. at the top, and 1 ft. 5 in. at 
the bottom. 


Coffin-lid from Belvoir Priory.—The Duke of Rutland also sends the 
following :—The photograph represents the coffin-lid of the founder of 
Belvoir Priory, Robert de Todeni, as he is now called. It is an exceed- 
ingly interesting lid, with the inscription along one side— ROBGRT : 
DE TOARAL : LGA FVRDVR : — incised and originally filled in with lead. 
The stone is of Lincolnshire Oolite. Robert de Todeni came over with the 
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Conqueror and founded Belvoir Priory in 1076. He died in 1088. The 
slab measures 6 ft. 7 in. long by 2 ft. 7 in. at the top and 1 ft. 3 in. at 
the bottom, and appears from the inscription to date from the early part 
of the thirteenth century, although this may have been recut. I found it 
during excavations on the site in December 1923. 

This coffin was first discovered in December 1726, when Dr. Stukeley 
saw it and made a rather inaccurate drawing of it. The drawing is now 
in the British Museum (Stowe MSS. 928). The illustration in Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, vol. ii, pt. 1, Framland Hundred, p. 79, is taken 
from Stukeley’s drawing. It was again uncovered in 1792 (when Nichols 


Coffin-lid from Belvoir Priory 


himself was present) when workmen were cutting a way for the Belvoir 
Castle Edge railway which was completed in 1793. On and off from 1905 
I tried to find this coffin, and it was not until 1923 that I was lucky 
enough to come across it. 


Kidwelly Castle, Carmarthenshire.—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., sends the 
following :—Excavations designed to throw light on the evolution of 
this castle, and to obtain a series of stratified potsherds, were carried out 
during one week in August 1930, on behalf of the Society. 

The castle is sited on a knoll, steep-scarped on one side, above the 
Gwendraeth-fach, which is here tidal. The landward side of this knoll 
is protected by a semi-circular bank with deep outer ditch: on the bank 
is a curtain wall with towers at intervals, the main gate-house of the 
castle, and a postern gate. The somewhat limited space, of the shape of 
a half-moon, within these defences is occupied by the inner ward—a 
symmetrical rectangular construction with four drum-towers at each 
corner linked by curtain walls. Extensive earthworks, with very little 
trace of masonry apart from a gate-house, enclose baileys which surround 
the castle proper on three sides. 

Structural History:—The problem studied was the chronological 
relation between the inner ward, the main bank and ditch, and the curtain 
wall thereon. The excavations were carried out in the space between the 
inner ward and the outer curtain on the north side. They were designed 
in particular to test the theory that the inner ward represented the earliest 
castle, and had a deep ditch which was filled up when the outer curtain 
was built. 
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The following facts were established: (@) The bank and ditch are 
earlier than the inner ward. It follows that this bank and ditch are not. 
later than the twelfth century, and that when surmounted by a wooden 


Fic. 1. Jug, of cream-coloured ware, decorated in polychrome, under 

glaze (4). ‘Thirteenth century. From Kidwelly Castle, Carmarthen- 

shire. ‘The fineness of the potting is shown by the black outline on 
the left side, which represents the wall of the vessel in section 


palisade they must have formed the main defences of the original Norman 
castle. Within the area thus enclosed there was probably not a motte 
but a stone keep, as at Ogmore and Kenfig Castles in Glamorgan. A 
small Norman capital of Sutton stone, with trumpet ornament of c. 1140, 
which can be seen at Kidwelly Castle re-used in a later wall, lends colour 
to the suggestion. 
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(5) The flatness of the ground within the bank and ditch is artificial, 
masking the natural slope of the knoll. Thus the made ground, in places 
7 ft. deep, between the inner ward and the bank represents soil carted 
into the castle to level up, and not a filled-in ditch. 

(c) The inner ward was shown to have been built (in the thirteenth 
century) without any foundations on the natural ground level. 

(2) The latest phase of construction on which light was thrown by 
these excavations was the building of the curtain wall and towers on the 
Norman bank replacing (ex hypothesi) a wooden palisade. This was 
carried out shortly after the building of the inner ward. At one point at 
least the curtain had no foundations to speak of, a fact which showed 
that the bank was of ancient construction and had become firmly con- 
solidated when the masonry defences were erected. 

Pottery and other objects:—The three sections cut down to the 
undisturbed original ground level of the knoll between the inner ward 
and the outer curtain yielded 177 fragments of pottery and four of tile, 
in datable deposits. The deposits met with (apart from the original 
rampart which was cut into) were, broadly speaking, of two distinct 
types—(a) mainly thin and regularly stratified occupation layers of burnt 
clay and charcoal on the original ground, and (4) later deposits, consisting 
largely of clay, clean or dirty, stone, mortar, spalls, etc. Both contained 
numerous potsherds and animal bones. The latest elements of the (d) 
deposits cannot be later than ¢. A.D. 1270; these consist of builders’ 
rubbish tipped in to level up on completion of the inner ward. The (a) 
deposits then are much earlier than 1270; I regard them as probably of 
the twelfth century. 

The twelfth-century sherds are predominantly unglazed, 109 out of 
121 = QO per cent. unglazed. 

The thirteenth-century sherds are predominantly glazed (in a variety of 
green and brownish-green glazes) = 91-2 per cent. glazed. 

Pinched bases do not occur in the twelfth-century group; they are 
common in the thirteenth century. The tiles are all glazed, and are 
confined to the thirteenth century. The twelfth-century sherds are nearly 
all cooking pots of coarse ware; the thirteenth-century sherds seem to be 
mainly of jugs—thinner, well-baked ware. These differences may be 
partly due to difference in the circumstances governing the deposits. 

The thirteenth-century group includes one fragment of the finest 
medieval ware hitherto found in Wales, cream-coloured biscuit painted 
in polychrome. A jug of similar ware found previously—fragmentary, 
but restored—has a conventional leaf pattern characteristic of this century 
(figs. 1 & 2). 

A few objects of iron, lead, and bronze were found. The numerous 
animal bones are being investigated, and should throw light on the breeds 
and sizes of the domestic animals, and on the food supply of the Norman 
castle builders in Wales. 


A new Roman fort in Cumberland.—In July 1930 Wing-Commander 
Insall, V.C., saw and photographed from the air a hitherto unknown 
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Roman fort on Barrock Fell, near Low Hesket, seven miles south of 
Carlisle and six north of Voreda (Old Penrith). It appeared in a crop of 
wheat as two squares, one inside the other, with rounded corners. Mr. 
R. E. Porter, to whom the photograph was sent by Mr. O. G. S. Craw- 
ford, located the site on the ground, and when the crop was cut a day’s 
digging was done by him with Dr. W. Goodchild and Mr. R. G. Colling- 
wood. It was found that the remains were those of a very small fort, 
65 by 56 ft. externally, and defended by a stone wall 6 ft. thick. The 
two ditches, which had been revealed by the wheat, were 8 ft. wide and 
3 deep, and were 30 ft. apart centre to centre. This plan—a fortlet with 
two ditches widely separated, and forming approximately a square—is only 
known hitherto at Old Burrow camp, Exmoor. At Barrock Fell, pottery 
made it clear that the fortlet belonged exclusively to the latest phase of 
the Roman occupation, and it must have been built as part of a system of 
road-patrols and, probably, signal-stations initiated in the middle or late 
fourth century, and comparable with the well-known Yorkshire coastal 
signal-stations. This is the first indication of such a system in the north- 
west. 


The fortified Hill-settlement at Llanmelin, Monmouthshire.—Mr. V. E. 
Nash-Williams, F.S.A., sends the following: During the summer of 
1930 the National Museum of Wales carried out tentative excavations on 
the site of a fortified hill-settlement at Llanmelin in Monmouthshire, 
two miles to the north of Caerwent, the site of the Romano-British town 
of Venta Silurum. ‘The settlement crowns the flattened summit of one of 
the southern spurs of a range of low wooded hills. The Llanmelin spur 
is defined on the west by the valley of a small mountain stream, called 
the ‘Troggy, on the east by a shallow re-entrant into the hills; it rises to 
a maximum height of 335 ft. above sea-level. The defences of the camp 
in their circuit of the end of the spur cling steadily to the 300-foot con- 
tour-line. 

Structurally, the earthwork comprises two main parts—the camp proper, 
a roughly elliptical enclosure comprising an area of nearly 54 acres, and 
a narrow oblong ‘ annexe’, with an area of about 2} acres, tacked on to 
one of the two longer sides of the ellipse. There is no direct means of 
intercommunication between the two parts. The camp is defended by a 
multiple series of banks and ditches, with a single narrow inturned 
entrance situated in one of the angles at the junction of the camp and 
the annexe. The annexe is similarly defended, with multiple banks and 
ditches on one (longer) side, but a single steep bank without a ditch on 
the other. Entrance to the interior was apparently gained through an 
inturned entrance in the narrow side farthest from the camp. A remark- 
able feature of the annexe is a series of cross-banks and ditches, of the 
same massive build as those of the main defences, traversing the interior 
and dividing it into three separate bays or enclosures. 

The work carried out on the site during the recent summer was limited 
to a general survey of the ground and the cutting of a single section 
across the earthwork on the line of its major axis. The section showed 
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the earthwork to have been constructed directly on the natural rock. The 
defensive ditches were cut in the rock. They were U- or V-shaped in 
section, ranging from 17 ft. to 34 ft. in width and from 8 ft. to 12 ft. in 
depth. The banks were composed of earth and rock-fragments repre- 
senting the upcast from the ditches. They varied from 15 ft. to 25 ft. in 
(basal) width, and from 4 ft. to 8 ft. in present height. Originally, how- 
ever, they must have been at least twice as high. Where drawn around 
the steeper slopes of the hill, the banks were revetted on the outside with 
rough stone walling dry-built. On the north-west, where the slope is 
steepest, the builders had made the ascent still more precipitous by cutting 
back the rock just below the defences to a vertical face nearly 6 ft. high. 

Traces of occupation within the earthwork were found at four separate 
points—immediately inside the entrance to the main camp and, in three 
places, inside the annexe. At the first of these points the cutting revealed 
a slight occupation-layer, which yielded a small quantity of pottery, a 
sling-stone, and a bronze penannular brooch with spiral-terminals of a 
type represented elsewhere, e.g. at Glastonbury. The pottery included 
fragments of bead-rim jars, hand-made, of coarse wares varying from 
light-brown to grey-black in colour, a single sherd of a native wheel- 
made vessel of orange-buff ware, and part of the base of a Roman olla. 
The evidence from the annexe comprised the remains of two cooking- 
hearths found bedded on the rock underneath the cross-banks and, in 
addition, the foundations of a medieval stone hut inserted in the inner- 
most bay. The cooking-hearths found underlying the cross-banks were 
in each case covered with charcoal, in which occurred numerous pot- 
boilers, burnt animal-bones, and a number of fragments of pottery. The 
latter were all hand-made, for the most part of coarse grey or greyish- 
brown ware, fairly well-baked, with a hard smooth surface. Among the 
vessels represented were straight- and oblique-sided pots ornamented with 
lightly-incised wave-patterns, also globular jars with constricted neck and 
everted rim, one of them having the exterior neck ornamented with a 
double row of incised chevrons. 

The evidence from the site generally is too indeterminate for precise 
dating, but the pottery, save for the o//a-fragment and some medieval 
sherds found in the hut, may all be assigned to the La Téne epoch. On 
present evidence, therefore, it would appear that the Llanmelin settlement 
was first founded in this epoch, probably not later than c. 200 B.c. The 
occurrence of the cooking-hearths beneath the cross-banks of the annexe 
suggests that the annexe may be of later date than the main camp. The 
settlement continued in occupation down to the opening of the Roman 
period, but perhaps not beyond. Probably its place was then usurped by the 
Romano-British town established at Venta Silurum (Caerwent) two miles 
away. In medieval times the earthwork was re-used by occasional settlers. 

Next year the National Museum of Wales proposes to continue the 
investigation of the site. 


A La Téne III Inhumation.—Our Fellow the Rev. William Budgen 
contributes the following account of his own discovery in Sussex: The 
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restored urn here illustrated was found in December last in association 
with an inhumed burial of a young person, probably a female, during 
excavations for a building on a small holding at Eastbourne, situated on 
the lowest slope of the Downs in the Northwick or Green Street district, 


Urn from Eastbourne (3) 


just on the Willingdon side of the parish boundary. The burial was in a 
definite grave dug in the chalk, the bones lying about 2 ft. 6 in. below 
seven inches of turf and soil. The lower portion of the skeleton was 
destroyed before the burial was noticed, but the appearances seemed to 
indicate an extended burial. The ground had been under the plough, so 
that any mound over the grave would have been levelled. The vessel, 
which is wheel-turned, stands 8} in. in height, and the diameter at the 
rim is 44 in.; the colour is blackish brown and the surface is smooth. 
The decoration consists of three cordons, the intervening bands being 
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filled with shallow horizontal lines, broken at intervals with similar lines 
in a vertical direction. 

Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes, of the British Museum, who has kindly made 
a report on the pot, describes it as a variant of the well-known La 
*Tene III butt-shaped urn, and he dates it about the opening of the 
Christian era. At this period the normal rite in south-east Britain was 
cremation, and the association of this urn with an inhumed burial is 
therefore notable. Mr. Hawkes’s provisional explanation is this : the occu- 
pants of the district in the earlier Iron Age, who remained undisturbed 
from late Hallstatt times until the first century B.c., were liable origi- 
nally to practise either rite, but in Middle La Tene times at least regularly 
inhumed. On the other hand, the Belgic invaders of the first century 
.c. brought in the uniform rite of cremation. But these are hardly 
represented at all in Sussex, for the line of the South Downs falls 
between the area of the Swarling-Aylesford group in Kent with the 
counties north of London, and the second region of Belgic penetration in 
Hampshire, Berkshire, and further west. The established population was 
influenced, but so little disturbed, that Belgic intruders here must have been 
few, and in fact have so far only been attested by indirect evidence. It need 
cause no surprise, then, to find the previously current rite of inhumation 
still existing in Sussex at the end of the first century B. c. when a certain 
number of Belgic intruders may have appeared who themselves practised 
cremation. Examples of thisare known even in the strongly Belgic areas 
of Kent and Hampshire, and in Sussex it was only to be expected. How- 
ever, the presence in the Eastbourne burial of an urn of wholly Belgic 
type deserves notice, as it is the first vessel of its class to be found in that 
county, where the normal La Téne III pottery is merely a direct deve- 
lopment of the earlier native wares under some degree of Belgic influence. 


Appointment.—Dr. George Francis Hill, C.B., F.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed by H.M. the King to succeed our Fellow Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., in the office of Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum. 


Obituary Notice 


Dr. H. R. H. Hall. News of the sudden and entirely unthought-of 
death of Dr. H. R. H. Hall, which occurred on October 13 last, caused 
peculiar consternation to his colleagues at the British Museum and to his 
many friends, both scholars and laymen, outside. He had been, less than 
a week before, in Germany, chiefly in order to visit the new buildings in 
which part of the Vorderasiatische Abteilung of the Berlin Museums has 
recently been housed. From Berlin he passed to Dresden and Leipzig, 
and thence home, having the misfortune to take a chill upon the journey. 
For a few days he was confined to bed by this supposed slight ailment, 
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then suddenly died. His life thus ended in his full activity, for he was 
only 57 years old. 

Hall went up from Merchant Taylors’ School to St. John’s College, 
Oxford, as a history scholar, and history remained his paramount interest to 
the end. His attention was soon turned to ancient oriental history, and on 
going down he at once joined the staff of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Department in the British Museum ; this was to be his life’s work. An 
Egyptologist primarily, he never allowed his interest to be exclusively 
taken up by one subject, for his first publication was a book upon the 
pre-Hellenic civilization of Greece, and in his later years he added a con- 
siderable knowledge of the antiquities of Babylonia. In all these branches 
of study as well as in the general history of the ancient East he continued 
to produce important work up to the end of his life. Nor was experience 
of the practical work of archaeology lacking, for he had assisted Naville 
in the excavation of Dair al-bahri and Abydos. before the war, and was at 
Abydos again in 1925. But of all the field-work in which he ever 
engaged it was his expedition to Mesopotamia, just at the end of the war, 
which made most impression upon him, and in which he made his most 
important discoveries. His first account of this work appeared in the 
Society’s Proceedings (Dec. 1919), and he had just completed before his 
death 4 Season’s Work at Ur, which he did not live to see appear. 

Elected a Fellow in 1911 and a Vice-President in 1929, Hall was also 
a very popular member of the Cocked Hat Club. If he was not a 
frequent contributor to its discussions or publications he had a real affec- 
tion for and pride in the Society. His other honours were too many to 
mention here, but he had been for six years Keeper of his Department in 
the Museum and was a Fellow of the British Academy. Most of all, 
perhaps, he prized an Honorary Fellowship of his College, and his 
appointment as a member of the German Archaeological Institute ; how 
highly his attainments and personality were valued abroad has been 
feelingly expressed in many letters. Yet when all this has been said, 
those who knew him will think that the description has not yet begun. 
His greatest qualities were observation and humour; he seemed to have 
missed nothing, and had accumulated a store of information, even upon 
remote and astonishing matters, which delightfully enriched both his 
writings and his conversation. ‘To these resources he added a spirit of 
unfailing youth, to make up a fine scholar and a charming personality ; 
in both characters he will be long and sorely missed. C.jJ.G 


Reviews 


The Palace of Minos. A Comparative Account of Successive Stages of the 
Early Cretan Civilization as illustrated by the Discoveries at Knossos. 
By Str Arruur Evans. 

Vol. II (1928). Parts 1 and 2. 93x7}. Pp. xxii+ 390; xiv+ 
391-844. 559 Illustrations in the text, 2 Maps, Plans of the Palace 
A-C, Coloured Plates Supplementary Plates x11—xxx1. 

Vol. III (1930). Pp. xxiv+ 525. 367 Illustrations in the text, Plans 
of the Palace D-G, Coloured Plates xv-xxv1, Supplementary Plates 
XXXII—XLII. 


London: Macmillan and Co. Vol. II, £7 7s. Vol. III, £5 5s. 


These two volumes complete the history of the Palace and its depend- 
encies in the Third Middle Minoan period, which the author calls the 
Great Transitional Age of prehistoric Crete, ending in its age of highest 
artistic achievement and of its greatest wealth and political power. The 
exploration of Knossos has been continuously conducted by Sir Arthur 
Evans for thirty years, with the interval of the war. His actual clearance 
of the Palace was done in three or four years, but subsequent study of the 
site, particularly the close examination of every scrap of evidence involved 
by the recent work of conservation, has added so much knowledge and 
material that the provisional reports, published in the Annual of the British 
School at Athens (1900-1905), are now archaeologically obsolete, but 
have acquired a new value as documents in the history of excavation. 
There is no more important site than Knossos, and none has been so well 
served by its explorer. This book, however, is very much more than the 
excavator’s full and final report of his discoveries. It is an exhaustive 
account of the Minoan civilization from its remotest origins to its farth- 
est developments. There is nothing relevant that is not touched, nothing 
touched that is not illustrated, in every sense. Indeed, the ample illustra- 
tions of the book are a unique feature, most skilfully prepared, and 
reproduced with unsparing liberality. “The numerous plans and details of 
the buildings are the work of the distinguished architects who have taken 
part successively in the exploration, Christian Doll, Theodore Fyfe, the 
late F. G. Newton, and Piet de Jong; the objects of art have been drawn, 
where drawing is wanted to supplement photography, by the expert hands 
of Messieurs Gilliéron, pére and_fils. Where colour is part of a design, a 
coloured plate is provided. All the frescoes and the various styles of 
painted pottery are reproduced in colours. If it is not invidious to mention 
particular instances, one may note the moulded and painted plaster ceiling 
from Knossos (pl. xv, white linked spirals on a light-blue ground, studded 
with central rosettes), and the bronze dagger-blade from Mycenae (pl. xx, 
chitas and caffre cats hunting birds beside a river, inlaid with gold and 
silver in niello), as masterpieces of realistic representation. 

A book of such large scale, dealing as it does with several subjects, the 
architectural remains of Knossos at various periods, the works of art and 
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other documents found there, related materials, ancient and modern, 
and the detailed history of the Minoan Age, is bound to seem somewhat 
labyrinthine. But if the principles stated by the author in his preface are 
examined, its orderly arrangement is apparent. ‘The structures of the 
Palace are methodically recorded from west to east around the Central 
Court. When the architectural history of each imsu/a has been explained, 
the finds belonging to it in these periods are reviewed, and their signifi- 
cance demonstrated by comparison with similar documents previously 
existing or subsequently discovered elsewhere. 

In Volume III, which has just been published, the regions described are 
the North-West Insula, the Northern Entrance, the East Bastion, and the 
Domestic Quarter. A general account of the Domestic Quarter 
was given in Volume I, but this detailed survey of its main apartments 
is enlarged with new material derived from the recent work of re- 
constitution in this area. Here the normal planning of the Palace 
was reversed. ‘The piano nobile was the ground floor, and that was 
further sunk in a deep cutting in the steep eastern slope of the Neo- 
lithic mound. ‘The living-rooms were thus sheltered from extreme 
climatic variations. Access from the Central Court was given by the 
Grand Staircase, of which four flights, together with the intermediate 
floor, were found in position by the excavator. Their unique survival 
was partly due to the protection from earthquake shock given by their 
underground construction, partly to the later silting up with clay from 
the unbaked brick ruins of the upper storeys. This natural filling was 
deposited before the architectural supporting members had decayed, but 
all the woodwork, piers, lintels, joists, and columns, had of course perished 
in the three thousand years that passed before the excavators cut through 
from the basement level on the north to the middle landing of the stair- 
case. ‘There followed the most stupendous feat of archaeological engin- 
eering, brilliantly accomplished by Sir Arthur Evans and his architect, 
Mr. Doll, and vividly recorded in these pages. As the earth was 
removed by tunnelling, the hanging masonry of massive landing-blocks 
and steps was temporarily shored with pit-props, and finally secured by 
the substitution of masked steel girders and stone columns for the 
decayed wooden posts and beams, of which the beds and sockets were 
still visible. The ironwork had to be imported from England, and 
landed with constant risk and actual loss at the harbourless port of 
Candia. ‘Timber was used for minor supports, but time has shown that 
even Tyrolese pine cannot resist the disintegrating forces of the present 
Cretan climate, and its replacement had become imperative, if the upper 
structures were to be saved from collapsing into the lower. The extent 
to which wood was used in Minoan building can be seen, for instance, in 
a window of the Hall of the Double Axes, where the lintel was made of 
four beams, each twelve inches square, laid side by side and carrying some 
five and a half tons of masonry, besides the weight of the floor above. 
The recent use of ferro-concrete has happily solved the problem of 
material. Whole floors have now been cast, as well as beams and piers, 
and on the protective roof thus restored to the lower rooms, the existing 
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elements of the upper stories, column-bases, door-jambs and the like, 
have been replaced in their original positions. ‘Thus in the Grand Stair- 
case the fourth landing, giving on the Central Court, has been replaced, 
together with the two great side-blocks of the fifth flight, leading to a 
fourth story. But the immediate gain to architectural knowledge in the 
reconstitution of the upper elements is less apparent in the Domestic 
Quarter, where the main apartments were in the lofty and well-preserved 
lowest floor, than elsewhere, on the true ground-level, where the stand- 
ing structures (like the well-known Magazines) are largely basements or 
foundations of spacious rooms now lost. Not wholly lost, however, for 
the replacement of fallen blocks on the restored floors has recovered at 
least their ground-plans. North of the Grand Staircase and the deep 
cutting of the Domestic Quarter there is now seen to have been a Great 
East Hall, corresponding to the Stepped Portico on the opposite side of 
the Central Court, which was perhaps the noblest of all the State Apart- 
ments. Fragments of painted plaster reliefs, evidently belonging to the 
decorations of its inner porticoes, and thrown down in the final 
catastrophe of the Palace (L. M. II), are here described in detail. They 
come mostly from agonistic scenes, like those on the H. Triada $ filler’, 
and are certainly some of the finest achievements of Minoan art. Other 
fragments from the same Hall belonged to a frieze of griffins tethered in 
pairs to ornamental pillars. Similar pieces of high relief are found to 
have come from porticoes in the long Northern Entrance Passage. The 
famous bull’s head is one of these, and some olive foliage and a girl’s 
gaitered shank give a clue to the complete subject, a woodland bull-grappl- 
ing, like the scene on one of the Vapheio cups. Both these cups are here 
elaborately republished, together with two slabs of gypsum bull-reliefs 
brought from Mycenae by Lord Elgin. These seem originally to have 
adorned the Entrance Passage of the ‘ Treasury of Atreus ’, and stand, in 
material and use as well as style and subject, in very close relation to con- 
temporary art at Knossos. Another Mainland monument here connected 
with the Knossian reliefs is the painted plaster head of a woman, the only 
piece of Mycenaean sculpture in the round that exists in any considerable 
size. It has often been said, in the absence of positive documents, that large 
free sculpture did not exist in Crete. But these abundant relics of bold and 
competent relief-work made the statement seem unlikely, and it is definitely 
disproved by the remains, from the same East Hall, of a colossal human 
figure with bronze hair. This was almost certainlya wooden statue of a god- 
dess, a Minoan xoanon such as, surviving elsewhere into historical times, 
was ascribed by Greek tradition to the hand of Daedalus. It is worth noting 
that the most famous of these ancient idols, the olive-wood Athena, 
Palladion of Athens, who lived in the Erechtheion with the sacred snake 
and was borne away to safety when the Acropolis was abandoned to the 
Persians, was assigned by Pausanias to a time which sets it back far 
beyond the beginning of Hellenic sculpture. Smaller Minoan work in 
similar material is attested by the Ivory Deposit in the Domestic Quarter. 
To the exquisite fragments of sphinxes and the leaping boys the author 
now adds the Boston Goddess of gold and ivory, and a new figure in his 
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own collection, bought in Paris but probably belonging to the same find, 
a boy-god with uplifted arms. It is suggested that he formed a group 
with the Boston figure (with which he corresponds in size), the Mother 
Goddess adored by her Son Consort. 

Another notable kind of decorative art, fully published for the first 
time in this volume, is miniature fresco-painting. Remains of this were 
found in several quarters of the Palace. The most considerable deposit, 
which makes a convenient nucleus for the assembly of the whole family, 
from Knossos, Tylissos and elsewhere, and of related works in many 
other materials, was found in a sanctuary of the North-West Insula. 
Here were at least three subjects: the siege of a town (very scantily 
preserved), the Temple Fresco, showing massed spectators in a theatre 
and elegant Court ladies in seats of honour around a central shrine, and 
a Sacred Dance. The last consists of girls performing a choral dance, 
the choros, in fact, of Ariadne, in an ancient olive-grove before a similar 
crowd of onlookers. ‘The standing figures are about two inches high. 
Comparisons are made with the silver ‘Siege cup’ from Mycenae, 
which is newly reconstructed and explained, the inlaid dagger-blades from 
Mycenae and elsewhere (including two new ones, with swimming men 
and flying fish, from the Vapheio Tomb), and numerous gold signet-rings 
engraved with ritual scenes. The most recently discovered of these 
curious jewels is the most remarkable religious document that has 
survived, the ‘ Ring of Nestor’, which bears a picture of the Minoan 
Underworld. It was found in a beehive tomb at Triphylian Pylos, and 
is now in the author’s collection. 

Volume II, which was not reviewed in this Fournal at the time of 
publication, also contains some new and important frescoes, animal and 
floral subjects like the landscapes from H. Triada, found in 1926 in a 
house on the north-west border of the Palace, black soldiers led by a 
Minoan officer from the same House of the Frescoes, and a frieze of 
birds and bushes from the dining-room of the Caravanserai. The famous 
stucco relief of the Priest-King with lily-crown and peacock-plumes, and 
the equally famous Cup-bearer from the Processional Corridor of the 
Palace, are also finally published here, the latter with new evidence 
derived from remains of his companions, who seem to have been some 
five hundred in number. There are remains also of the goddess to whom 
their solemn offerings were borne. ‘The cup-bearers involve a review of 
the Minoan tribute-carriers painted in Egyptian tombs of the early Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, and a new discussion of the Keftiu question in the light of 
recent evidence from Syria and Asia Minor. 

This volume deals very largely with dependencies of the Palace, many 
of them newly discovered in the subsidiary explorations which Sir 
Arthur Evans has conducted year by year since 1922, others, like the 
Little Palace and the Royal Villa, laid bare in the original excavation. 
The houses bordering and sometimes encroaching on the Palace lead to 
several important discussions, such as the extent and population of the 
mature Minoan city, and the occasions of building and of abandoning 
these private dwellings. They generally begin or end just before the 
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close of M. M. III, and the evidence particularly of the House of the 
Fallen Blocks and the House of the Sacrificed Oxen at the south-east 
angle of the site indicates that at this moment there was widespread 
destruction by earthquake, after which the limits of the Palace were 
somewhat straitened, while provision was made elsewhere in subsequent 
rebuilding to avert divine wrath by expiatory constructions. ‘Thus the 
Little Palace, with its store of ritual vessels, its sunk Lustral Area, and 
basements with libation-vats beside the supporting pillars, is now seen to 
have been a religious establishment as well as a residence, and may well 
have been devoted to the service of the formidable chthonic powers. 
Other houses built at the same time of general restoration were 
abandoned not long afterwards, in the first half of L. M. I (about 1550 
B.C.), that is to say at the same moment that Cretan wealth and culture 
were spreading rapidly into Mainland Greece. A singular feature of this 
desertion, which doubtless followed another catastrophic earthquake, is 
that many valuable metal objects were left behind in the ruined houses. 
The accumulated evidence here published reveals a magnificent series of 
bronze and silver utensils of M. M. III B-L. M. Ia date, beside which 
the similar but fewer pieces from the Mycenae shaft-graves make 
a significant comparison. It is pointed out that an exodus from Crete 
coinciding with sudden intrusion into continental Greece has great 
historical significance. ‘ Sheer terror, inspired by the renewed manifes- 
tation of the destructive powers of the Underworld, and at the same time 
the new promises held out of successful settlement overseas, may well 
have combined to give a sudden impulse to emigration en masse to the 
shores of the Argolid or other parts of Mainland Greece.’ The effect of 
earthquake upon Minoan history is a fact that has emerged with increas- 
ing force from recent subsidiary excavations at Knossos. General 
destruction and rebuilding had previously been established at several stages 
in the lives of the palaces, and attributed to political accidents, but the 
new evidence suggests that the cause is rather to be found in purely 
physical forces. “The study of historical and scientific records shows that 
the Candia district is one of the intensest seismic centres in the world, 
and that a major earthquake actually occurs there about twice in a cent- 
tury. ‘The last disastrous shock was in 1856. 

The most remarkable dependency of the Palace is the Caravanserai, 
which was discovered in 1924. “The massive stone piers of a viaduct 
were first found on the far bank of the torrent that forms the southern 
boundary of the site, and beyond this a road was traced across the 
island to a port on its southern coast, giving direct access to the Libyan 
shores. Near the viaduct was the inn or rest-house with bath and dining 
rooms, apparently an establishment at which official visitors were 
refreshed at the end of their journey. The stream had been bridged, and 
a Stepped Portico led up the slope toa State Entrance, hitherto unknown, 
at the south-west angle of the Palace. The elaborate West Porch and a 
North-West Entrance also come into the regions examined in this 
volume, as well as a great inner portal, the South Propylaeum, like the 
Propylaea of Tiryns and Mycenae, approached by the Processional Corridor 
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from the West Porch, and leading by a broad staircase to the piano nobile 
(now restored in ground-plan) on the west side of the Central Court. 
Fragments of carved stonework from all these porches show close con- 
nexion of Cretan and Mainland architectural decoration. Sir Arthur 
Evans lays special stress on a series of rosettes, half-rosettes, and spiral 
coils in hard stone, found in the South-West Porch, which was not re- 
built after the seismic overthrow of M. M. III 4, and which cannot, 
therefore, be later than that date. “These pieces are closely related in 
design and style to those belonging to the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, 
and their new and cumulative evidence establishes the date of that monu- 
mental tomb beyond dispute. 

Down the long roads from south and east, the ‘links of continents’ 
which met at Knossos, the second volume takes a last retrospect of 
African and Asiatic origins, and turns, with the colonization of 
Mycenae, to later European connexions, and (it is not too soon to say) 
towards the end of the Minoan story. Volume III gives many glimpses 
of Hellenic contacts, but this important subject does not, unfortunately, 
come strictly within the limits of the book. ‘The concluding fourth 
volume will presumably not take us beyond the fall of the Palace at the 
end of L.M.II. But a good deal has already been said here about the 
Reoccupation Period (L.M. III), when the Palace was parcelled out among 
squatters, both in regard to the immediate continuity of Minoan art, as 
seen in the graves of Zafer Papoura, and to new elements which are 
subsequently visible, for instance, in the Fetish Shrine of the Little 
Palace. But it is generally in the domain of religion that Minoan 
survival is most visible in later Greece. Here the author’s rationaliza- 
tions add new charm to ancient myth. The exotic flowers, through 
which the lily-crowned Priest-King leads his sacred griffin, are a kind of 
iris, and markings on their standards suggest relationship with J. reticulata 
‘which to-day blooms so abundantly over the site of Knossos—the fairest 
harbingers of the Cretan spring. This is undoubtedly the flower of the 
Greek Hyakinthos, a divine favourite bound up—like the name itself— 
with the religion of the earlier race. It may be that the mourning cry, 
Al Al, deciphered on its petals, had first found its suggestion in the 
characters of the older script’. Apollo’s own shrine at Delphi shows 
direct connexion with the Palace cult. There, beneath the adyton of the 
temple, was found a fragment of a Minoan ritual vessel, of which a com- 
plete example came from the Sanctuary Hall at Knossos, the white marble 
head of a lioness with red jasper inlay. In publishing this again the 
author produces a new companion piece, an alabaster lion’s head from the 
same Sanctuary Hall. He shows, too, that the seven-stringed 4:thara of 
Apollo and even his netted omphalos were at home in Crete, and cites the 
Homeric Hymn and Plutarch for traditions on the Hellenic side. He 
would explain the large survival of Minoan elements in the true Homeric 
poems by a bilingual stage in Mainland Greece. ‘In this way the old Hel- 
lado-Minoan or Mycenaean population may have handed on from their 
Minoan masters descriptive materials preserved in their own ancient lays, 
and these in an adapted form have in turn been embalmed in Greek epic.’ 
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To review these volumes adequately would be to go beyond the 
limits of a review. But enough has probably been said to show the great 
scope of the book, and its immense value as a general treatise on Minoan 
culture, art, and history, as well as in its special reference to Knossos. 
Indeed, so thoroughly is every piece of material, old and new, collected 
and examined in the light of the most recent discoveries and of the widest 
knowledge, and so fully illustrated with fresh photographs and drawings, 
that all earlier works upon these subjects are, for ordinary purposes, 
superseded. 


Family Origins and other Studies by the late F. Horace Round, M.A., LL.D., 
Edited by Pace, F.S.A. 82x 53%. Pp.lxxiv.+ 303. London: 
Constable. 1930. 25s. 

Expende Hannibalem: quot libras in duce summo 

Invenies ? 

It is something of a paradox that a man who left upon his contem- 
poraries such an abiding impression of himself as did the late John Horace 
Round should have written only one considerable book, namely Geoffrey 
de Mandeville. The memoir and bibliography which our Fellow Mr. 
Page has prefixed to this posthumous volume will help to explain this 
seeming contradiction. There was no lack of industry in his character, 
and his work on Domesday Book showed that he had the power of original 
and fruitful generalization. But the handicap of almost constant ill 
health, combined with a vehemence of temperament which always led him 
to ‘ logical conclusions’, produced a habit of mind better fitted for destruc- 
tive than for constructive criticism. Nothing ever appeared to him more 
urgent than the duty of killing an error, or, what he deemed to be an 
error, before it had time to be assimilated by text-books or by the news- 
paper press. Mr. Page treats the two famous controversies, over the battle 
of Hastings and the ‘ Red Book of the Exchequer’, with discretion and 
delicacy, but he scarcely emphasizes enough the injury which they did to 
Round’s reputation. ‘Mr. Round’, it used to be said, ‘ is quite likely to 
be right, and quite certain to be rude’; and he wasted on tactical advan- 
tages time and gifts which, used otherwise, might have added much even 
to his great merits. Notwithstanding his bitterness in controversy, and 
the terror which it inspired, those who knew him found in him much to 
admire and much to like: and his biographer’s kindly estimate of his 
character does him no more than justice. 

These posthumous essays exhibit once more the familiar traits. The 
initial paper on ‘ Historical Genealogy ’, read before the Historical Con- 
gress of 1913, shows how clearly he appreciated the value and the limita- 
tions of his favourite pursuit. In the following articles, on the Graze- 
brooks, Cavendishes, Churchills, Walpoles, Mildmays, Owens, Brodricks, 
Champions de Crespigny, Yarboroughs, Heneages, Granvilles, and 
Mauleverers, he exposes, with his usual zest, the historical improbabilities 
of traditional pedigrees, even when supported by the approval of the College 
of Arms. Some of these exercises are a little too much like breaking a 
butterfly on the wheel, but Round felt that genealogical rubbish must be 
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cleared away to leave room for the proper historical use of genealogical 
evidence. The paper on ‘ Neville and Bulmer’ and the valuable note on 
‘the Bayeux inquest of 1133’, unhappily unfinished, are remnants from 
the searching criticism to which Round subjected the ‘ Red Book of the 
Exchequer’, and, in common with the essay on ‘ The Prise of Wines’, 
which arose from his editing of volumes for the Pipe Roll Society, are 
spoiled by their personal tone. ‘This last, together with ‘ Reliefs’, 
©“ Burh-Bot” and “ Brig-Bot”’, and ‘The Origin of the Essex 
Parishes’, constitutes the historical section of the volume. ‘ Reliefs’ is 
concerned with the sums payable on succession to baronies and knights’ 
fees respectively, and appears to show that knights’ fees held in chief paid 
at the rate of £/5 per fee, while the reliefs on baronies were arbitrary even 
in the reign of Henry II. As to ‘ Brig Bot ’, Round doubts its connexion 
with any of the later assessments for the upkeep of bridges. ‘The last 
paper, on Essex parishes, which he considers posterior in that county 
to the manors, is an excellent example of the work which gave such 
interest to the Domesday introductions in the Victoria County Histories. 

Round’s activities as historical adviser to the Crown in peerage cases are 
reflected in the articles on ‘ The Garter Plates and Peerage Styles’ and 
the official report on the ‘ Barony of Ferrers of Chartley’. It is interest- 
ing to compare the two, and to see how much Round’s style gained by the 
chastening necessities of a State Paper. 

The bibliography which is appended to the memoir occupies twenty-six 
pages, and is convincing proof, were such proof needed, of the unweary- 
ing industry and manifold interests of its subject. It includes a list of the 
reports on peerage claims, many of which are accessible to students in the 
library of the House of Lords: and it names almost fifty articles still 
awaiting publication in the Transactions of the Essex Archaeological 
Society. C. JoHnson. 


Tombs and Portraits of the Popes of the Middle Ages. By Mgr. H. K. 
Mann. 9? x 7}. Pp. vit+152. London: Sheed & Ward, n.d. 155. 


In this attractive volume Mgr. Mann, the lamented rector of the Collegio 
Beda, who was so well known to countless English visitors to Rome, has 
attempted to do something more than the German Gregorovius did many 
years ago in his Tombs of the Popes. For he has gathered up, with the use 
of the most modern research, all that is known about papal burials and 
papal tombs from the Prince of the Apostles until Pius III, the last pope 
to be given a mausoleum in old St. Peter’s. And he has provided, further, 
a valuable account of papal portraits, including the famous busts of the 
duomo at Siena, and what remains of the more ancient medallions from 
St. Paul’s without the Wallis. 

It is true that Mgr. Mann is writing for the general reader, and that 
where he has to choose between the rigour of the severe critic and a 
possibility which is more enticing, he tends with a disarming pleasantness 
towards the easier path. So he cannot find it in his heart to believe that 
the fierce old Julius was moved by entirely unbecoming motives in his 
impetuous destruction of the ancient basilica of Constantine. But he is 
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compelled to confess that ‘ the destruction of old St. Peter’s was commenced 
with what can only be described as indecent haste’. For when five of 
the western bays were demolished to make room for the two great eastern 
piers of the dome, the tombs of famous popes were ruthlessly swept away. 
The old basilica, ruined by neglect, stood, with the additions of ages, an 
unparalleled museum of Christian history. Beside it, in its last days, were 
the vast constructions of the Vatican palace, with the Sistine Chapel, the 
great library, the Belvedere, and the newly-completed loggia of the Bene- 
diction. “The marvellous atrium of the church held the bones of emperor 
and king, and in the middle stood the bronze pine-cone, while round about 
lay fragments of ancient statuary. Inside the long basilica innumerable 
mosaics and frescoes shone through the gloom. Besides the confessio of 
the apostle, there were tombs of his successors, exhibiting every stage in 
the development from early severity to the sumptuous splendour of the 
Renaissance. What has been lost can be dimly gathered from the monu- 
ments in the grottoes of St. Peter’s. At the Lateran, the memorials of 
the popes suffered from neglect and from the effects of two disastrous fires. 
Buta few popes were buried elsewhere than in Rome. Mgr. Mann tells 
us that ‘ of the 265 popes on the official list of to-day, 229 were buried in 
Rome, for the most part in old or new St. Peter’s on the Vatican Hill. 
‘Twenty-six were interred in other cities of Italy, eight in France, and 
two in Germany’. But only about a hundred tombs exist to-day, of 
which about seventy are in Rome. It isto the ambition and the haste of 
Julius II that the disappearance of the greater part is due. Mgr. Mann 
has provided, in attractive fashion, an admirable guide to what is left, and 
his book is enriched with numerous well-chosen illustrations, including a 
portrait of his present Holiness, Pius XI. F. J. E. R. 


Studies in Early Roman Literature. i, The Kalendar. By WatTER Howarp 
Frere, Bishop of Truro. Alcuin Club Collections, no. xxvili. 10 x 


63. Pp. 159. Oxford: University Press; London: Milford. 1930. 21s. 


In this, the twenty-eighth volume of the Alcuin Club Collections, the 
Bishop of Truro gives the result of a long and careful study, but, as he 
explains in his preface, the present essay contains a portion only of the 
complete case, which he hopes to set out with full justification in a further 
volume. ‘The aim of the author isto sum up what we can hope to know 
of early Roman liturgy, and he begins with the Kalendar, by which he 
means ‘ the lists of saints-days and the like, which are planned to have 
some liturgical observance, arranged according to the course of the year’. 
The sources from which light can be thrown on the growth and develop- 
ment of the early Roman Kalendar are the martyrology; the lists of 
tituli (the ancient institutional churches of Rome), of stational churches, 
and of deaconries ; the evidence of cemeteries and shrines ; the witness of 
the sacramentaries, of the lectionaries, and of the choir-books. ‘This is, 
roughly, the scheme of the first part of the essay, in which, with all his 
accustomed lucidity and brevity, Dr. Frere disentangles just what it is 
possible to make reliable use of for the purpose of historical reconstruction. 
We have to remember that what the author has in mind is the Kalendar, 
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and that he discards everything which does not contribute to his immediate 
purpose. Hence a certain economy in bibliographical information, in- 
volving the absence of some well-known names, and, in some cases, a 
simple statement summing up the results of research, which may puzzle 
the uninstructed reader. 

But even the uninstructed can admire the way in which information 
has to be pieced together from the incomplete evidence furnished by the 
Roman martyrology, the various lists, the service-books, and the supple- 
mentary illustration afforded by the Liber Pontificalis. In the second part 
of the essay, the various entries in the Kalendar are considered separately 
in their proper liturgical order, and the Kalendar itself begins to assume 
something ofa definite shape. It is here that the claims of the entries are 
discussed with the view to determining their antiquity. “The year begins 
with Christmas, and the entries of each month are dealt with in succession, 
with great learning and judgement. 

In his further volume Dr. Frere intends to deal fully with the basis of 
his conclusions as to the evidence afforded by the lectionaries of the Mass, 
and those readers who have followed his present masterly exposition will 
look forward to the appearance of a second essay on this fascinating topic. 


F.J.E.R. 


Catalogue of the Roman pottery in the Colchester and Essex Museum. By 
Tuomas May, M.A., F.S.A. 11x 84. Pp. xii+ 304. Cambridge: 
printed on behalf of the Colchester Corporation at the University Press. 
1930. 

This volume, handsomely produced by the Cambridge University Press 
for the Colchester Corporation, will be perused with interest by all who 
are concerned with the history of Roman Britain. The enlightened action 
of the Corporation and its museum committee in publishing this abun- 
dantly illustrated account of the Roman pottery housed in its museum will 
be appreciated by all. It is to be hoped that the example thus set will be 
followed by other public bodies, for it is but a truism to say that much 
valuable material lies unrecorded and buried in many of our museums, and 
is, consequently, not seldom inaccessible to the serious student. 

Colchester, the Camulodunum of Tacitus, is one of the key-sites of 
Roman Britain. The successor of the tribal capital of Cunobelinus, it was 
made a colonia in the reign of Claudius, and early became the centre of 
the imperial cult for the new province. The Roman pottery preserved in 
its admirable museum is, therefore, especially worthy of study. Its descrip- 
tion and illustration have been placed in the experienced hands of Mr. 
Thomas May, the pioneer of the scientific study of Roman pottery in 
Britain. It should be added that Mr. May appreciated the historical 
value of ceramic material at a time when it was treated as a negligible 
quantity by most of our recognized authorities. He is to be congratulated 
on the completion of an arduous task, to which he has brought a wide 
knowledge of Roman pottery, of English and foreign published material, 
and a technical insight into the art of pottery-making. 

After an introductory chapter largely devoted to the technique of 
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ceramic production, Mr. May treats his subject in the following sequence : 
Belgic and allied wares, glazed ware or terra sigillata both decorated and 
plain, unglazed wares of various kinds, lamps, potters’ stamps, and grave- 
groups. A list of coins and a useful index complete the work. 

The student of Roman archaeology is particularly indebted to Mr. May 
for the manner in which he has illustrated the smooth forms, both glazed 
and unglazed. Many of us know the minute care and accuracy with 
which these drawings are produced. Opinions differ as to the best method 
of illustrating decorated Samian ware. Good photography has the advan- 
tage of giving some indication of texture and glaze. On the other hand, 
it cannot, in the nature of things, reproduce all the decorative details of 
a curved or rounded bowl, and especially so when, as not infrequently 
happens, these are not repeated throughout the circumference of the 
vessel. Compare, for example, Mr. May’s photograph of the IOENALIS 
bowl (pl. xvii1, F) with Dr. F. Oswald’s drawing of the same vessel (4ntig. 
Fourn. xX, 349, fig. 7). Mr. May’s method of illustrating sigillata or 
Samian sherds is undoubtedly better than some photographic representa- 
tions but it lacks the accuracy of good line-drawings, such as those of Prof. 
Knorr and Dr. Oswald, many details of chronological significance being 
blurred and indistinct. 

In a short review it is impossible to deal adequately with many matters 
of detail, but a brief commentary on some points of importance may not 
be out of place. 

Amongst the pedestal urns (pl. 1) no. 6 does not conform to type and 
its description (p. 12) confirms the conjecture that the vessel is probably 
medieval. 

A certain number of decorated sigillata sherds have been omitted from 
Mr. May’s illustrations and the following important vessels may be 
mentioned : 

Form 29(271°97). Tiberian-Claudian form and decoration (see Oswald 
and Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pl. xxvt, 10). 

Form 29 (281-90). A Claudian bowl. 

Form 37 (General Collection, 142-94). A bowl decorated with cornu- 
copiae (see Antiq. ‘Fourn. x, 347, fig. 5). 

Form 37. Stamped D|RVSVS-F in cursive letters (see F. Oswald, 
‘Cursive writing of Gaulish potters’, .R.S. xvii, 162 fol., no. 36 a.) 

Some exception may be taken to Mr. May’s method of dating sigillata 
potters. On p. 6 he advocates that the period of a potter’s activity should 
not be allocated to the reign or reigns of an emperor or emperors but that 
actual dates should be given. ‘That method, although convenient, is apt 
to be misleading, especially to the beginner, for the activity of a potter 
was not limited by the accession or death of emperors. Let us take a 
concrete case, that of the well-known potter AQVITANVS. One 
authority, as quoted by Mr. May (p. 195), gives the date of his activity 
as A.D. 14-54. On looking up the reference it is found that he is 
classified as a pre-Flavian potter who was chiefly active prior to the reign 
of Nero. Moreover, there are good reasons for the view that he was not 
one of the earliest potters and that he did not begin work until circa a.D. 30 
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On text-figure no. 6 Mr. May gives a welcome (but incomplete) list 
of facsimiles of potters’ stamps, a practice too often neglected, notwith- 
standing the example set by Mr. Walters (Cat. Roman Pottery in the British 
Museum) in 1908 and Mr. Curle (The Fort of Newstead) in 1911. 
Many Gaulish potters acquired the moulds of their predecessors or of 
contemporary workers, and that this practice began at an early stage of the 
industry is evidenced by the use of a mould of VOLVS by the pre-Flavian 
potter LICINVS (p. 234). 

Not the least interesting section of this volume is that which deals with 
the Colchester grave-groups. Burial-furniture if carefully excavated and 
docketed is amongst the most precious of archaeological materials. But 
the danger of contamination by secondary burial and extraneous objects 
is obvious and great. 

Then again, the possibility of ‘survival’ is perhaps more probable in 
this than in any other archaeological association, for a long-treasured cup, 
lamp, or brooch might readily be deposited with the dead. The contents 
of many Colchester grave-groups, such as Lxxv, I, 2, 3, and LxxvI, 8,9, 
appear to be consistent and true to period, that is, the objects are datable 
within a reasonable limit of time. Others, such as Lxxxvi, 88, LXxxvitl, 
102a, 103, and xct, 1 display types which are chronologically inconsistent. 
Space does not permit of an analysis of the above-mentioned examples, 
but sufficient has been said to show that grave-groups should be approached 
with circumspection and studied with constant mental reservation. A 
study of the text and illustrations of this work (with due regard to pro- 
venance) reveals remarkably few vessels which might be pre-Claudian in 
date, and these may be reasonably assigned to the category of * survivals’ 
or to some slight pre-Roman occupation of the site. It is, therefore, clear 
that Colchester was primarily a Roman city, constructed by the invaders 
in the neighbourhood of the tribal capital of Cunobelinus. The substitu- 
tion of a new city for the chief town of a conquered district was a not 
uncommon Roman practice. Sometimes the new site was situated not, 
as Colchester, in close proximity to but at a considerable distance from 
the old one, as when the capital of the Aedui was transferred from 
Bibracte (Mont Beuvray) to the new city of Augustodunum (Autun) by 
Augustus circa B.C. 5. 

‘The somewhat critical trend of this review has been prompted by the 
valuable material embodied in a catalogue which will be the subject of 
frequent reference and consultation. T. Davies Pryce. 


An Introduction to the Obedientiary and Manor Rolls of Norwich Cathedral 
Priory. By H. W. Saunpers, M.A., D.Litt., F.R.Hist.$. With a 
Foreword by the Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranacg, Litt.D., F.S.A., Dean 
of Norwich. 83x 53. Pp. xvit+213. Norwich: Jarrold. 1930. 
10s. 6d. 

It has been known for a long time past that the Cathedral Church of 
Norwich is possessed of an exceptionally extensive and interesting collec- 
tion of accounts relating to the activities of obedientiaries responsible for 
the agrarian and domestic economy of this important Benedictine priory. 
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No serious attempt, however, had been made to describe or classify these 
rolls before they attracted the attention of Dr. H. W. Saunders some 
years ago. He himself had been encouraged in these researches by Canon 
Augustus Jessopp and the Rev. W. Hudson, while he was still further 
assisted in the producton of the present work by the scholarly interest of 
the present dean of Norwich, together with the generous and exemplary 
zeal displayed by the guild of ‘Friends of the Cathedral Church of 
Norwich’. And thus it has been made possible that this introductory 
volume may be succeeded by a series of texts illustrating still more fully 
the activities of the several departments. It is noticeable that in the 
case of Norwich the reconstruction of the fabric of the great monastic 
establishment as well as of the religious and economic organization of its 
inmates has not received the attention that they deserved. In the mere 
enumeration of its obedientiary rolls Norwich is second only to West- 
minster, where these documents were long ago placed under the charge 
of a skilled official archivist; while at Durham they have actually been 
classified and described in three volumes for the Surtees Society. Even 
the comparatively insignificant survivals at Winchester, Ely, Worcester, 
and Abingdon have been printed or described in considerable detail, 
while the remarkable collection of bedells’ rolls at Canterbury emphasizes 
the importance of the obedientiary offices of Serjeant of the Ploughs and 
Keeper of the Grange or of the Barton. 

Dr. Saunders has done good service in reminding us of the economic 
as well as archaeological interest of a subject which was investigated some 
time ago by Dr. Rose Graham and Dr. Eileen Power and which is 
receiving further elucidation from the extensive researches of Sir William 
Beveridge. But although the main purpose of Dr. Saunders’s original 
and remarkable description of the obedientiary system at Norwich is to 
discuss its economic significance, many interesting references will be 
found to the buildings and ornaments of the church of Norwich as well 
as to its rule and ritual as a Benedictine priory. At the same time we 
must remember that the author is quite frankly interested chiefly in the 
workings of the domestic and forensic economy of the priory with its 
network of departments, and one of the most original and notable features 
of his book is their enumeration and classification in relation to the 
monastic accounts dealing with the revenue and expenditure of the house 
from the latter part of the thirteenth century to the Dissolution. 

When it is remembered that the obedientiars administered eighteen 
departments and that their activities are recorded in more than 1,400 
surviving account rolls, a statement which apparently includes a number 
of manor rolls rendered by local bailiffs, besides custumals, rentals, and 
other compilations, some idea may be formed of the scope of Dr. Saunders’s 
researches. And then there are the dependent priories or cells of Lynn, 
Yarmouth, Aldeby, St. Leonards, and Hoxne, with hospitals and churches 
linked up in the financial chain of contributions towards the up-keep of 
the mother church and its Oxford and Cambridge scholars. It was not 
to be expected that institutions or objects of archaeological interest could 
be treated systematically or in detail here, but we are reminded that more 
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information will be available in the subsequent volumes dealing with the 
rolls of the monastic departments, if only as incidental features of the 
development of the manorial and fiscal organization of Norwich priory. 
As it is, the sections dealing with the departments of the sacrist, chamber- 
lain, almoner, hostilar, refectorer, and infirmar supply many notices of 
antiquarian interest, while on the linguistic side the work is likely to be 
of considerable value, and it may be hoped that a glossary (or at least a 
glossarial index) will be appended to the concluding volume on the lines 
of the useful supplement to Prof. William Rees’s study of the South 
Wales March. 

The descriptive reconstruction of the interiors of sacrists’ and chamber- 
lains’ departments with the glass, lead, solder, candles, and wood ‘ houses’, 
the carpenter’s shop and an inventory of the materials for tailoring and 
bed-making is both graphic and instructive. We also find interesting 
references to the vineyard, garden, boats, carriage, and travelling ; to anni- 
versaries, obits, alms, pittances ; and to diets and housekeeping generally. 
We have glimpses, too, of the clock, the campanile, the great tower and 
the cloisters during their leisurely construction, and the finance of building 
seems to explain the curious inter-relationship of certain departments. 
And then there are the jewels, plate, and gifts, with the relics, and the 
unique ‘cathedra’ itself. There are even chests full of armour stored 
in the cloisters. The references to the antiquarian aspects of writing 
and illuminating are disappointing to Dr. Saunders himself, but he tells 
us that these matters were supervised by the sacrist and not, as usual, by 
the precentor. 

Space does not permit even the enumeration of the other contents of 
Dr. Saunders’s learned and thoughtful study of this important monastic 
establishment and it must suffice to suggest that they should be interesting 
and instructive to his fellow students. Naturally, they might not all 
agree with some of his conclusions on certain archaeological and even 
economic facts or theories, but in the case of a pioneer work of such excep- 
tional difficulty and such obvious value it would, perhaps, be ungracious to 
enumerate slips or risky obiter dicta which the author will have ample 
opportunity of correcting or reconsidering in the textual series to which 
this volume is an ingenious and attractive introduction. H. H. 


The Flood: New light on an old story. By Harotp Peake, M.A., F.S.A. 

84x54. Pp.x+124. London: Kegan Paul. 1930. 55. 

A very useful, readable, and mainly reliable summary of recent dis- 
coveries relating to a subject of wide popular interest has been written by 
Mr. Peake in a style very suitable to the generally intelligent reader who 
is most likely to ask what has lately been gained of real knowledge con- 
cerning an event which it had become usual to consider legendary. The 
answer given is one that would now be accepted by most students; that 
the Hebrew story is closely related to a considerably older Babylonian 
story, which in many of its details shows that the Flood was regarded as 
a calamity localized in Babylonia ; that other Flood-stories, found all over 
the world, have no necessary or probable connexion with it; that 
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Sumerian tradition assigned a definite place to the Flood in its historical 
scheme; and, finally, that recent excavations have revealed material 
traces which can, without absurdity, be explained as evidence of such a 
natural occurrence, assuming that it was the most memorable among 
several other visitations. “Thus far Mr. Peake will carry most of his 
readers with him, and that is through the greater part of his book, but 
some will be less inclined to follow him to the end, where they may think 
he tries to explain too much. It is certain that the Flood was held to 
have happened at a time before the beginning of written history, and it is 
very hazardous to suggest that the discrepancies in the king-lists can be 
accounted for by copyists’ errors. ‘The fact is that no written historical 
literature is known before the Isin-Larsa period: it has yet to be proved 
that it ever existed. But since the Flood came thus early, it is very 
unlikely that we shall ever know much about its circumstances, unless 
from later tradition (which will not be interested in ethnology), and it is 
wise to be cautious in supplementing our ignorance with theory. The 
author is satisfied of the validity of a recent distinction between ‘ high- 
land’ and ‘lowland’ pottery, and is ready to proceed from this to more 
theories of his own, which can lead to such puzzling results as people 
coming from North Syria who were Elamites. He has a very improbable 
suggestion about confusion of the first two dynasties of Ur, and another 
about the arrival of the Sumerians at the end of the first Kish dynasty— 
yet, whatever may be thought of the earliest royal names of Kish, the 
kings before the Flood have already pure Sumerian names. There are 
a few mistakes of detail, among them the patronizing remark about 
George Smith in the last line of p. 39; and fig. 1 is rather a heavy 
demand upon the reader’s complaisance. The heroes in fig. 2 and all 
such representations are not by any evidence to be identified as Gilgamesh 
and Enkidu. C. G: 


Machu Picchu, a citadel of the Incas. Report of the explorations and 
excavations made in 1911, 1912, and 1915 under the auspices of Yale 
University and the National Geographic Society by Hiram Bincuam. 
114x 7}. Pp. viit+244. 219 illustrations and map. Published for 
the National Geographic Society. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1930. 
50 dollars. 


In this volume, abundantly illustrated with plates from really wonder- 
ful photographs—photographs which could only have been taken in the 
clear atmosphere of the Andes or under similar conditions—Senator 
Hiram Bingham has published the results of his work at Machu Picchu. 
Since the conquest of Peru, nearly four hundred years ago, an enormous 
amount of digging for treasure has taken place, and consequently much 
archaeological evidence of the former civilization has been irretrievably 
lost; and it is only in recent years that there has been any scientific 
exploration, such as the great work of Max Uhle and Dr. Tello. This, 
however, has for the most part been carried out on the coast only ; and, 
except the excavations made by Bandelier at Kasapata on the island of 
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Titicaca, no work had been done on an Inca site. The site chosen by 
Dr. Bingham, Machu Picchu, is one of great importance ; and now that 
they have been cleared of vegetation the wonderful buildings, in a remark- 
able state of preservation, form a coherent group of Inca architecture such 
as can be seen nowhere else. ‘The site is an unusually isolated one; it 
seems to have been quite unknown to the Spaniards, and the first mention 
of it in print appears to have been in 1875. It is situated 10,000 ft. up 
on the top of a hill, and to overcome the difficulties of approach, which 
would have daunted many archaeologists, it was necessary to throw a bridge 
80 ft. wide across the Urubamba and to make a new trail to reach the 
summit. Like several sites in Central America it had been abandoned, 
perhaps, as the author thinks, on account of lack of water. 

Machu Picchu was a fortified town containing palaces and temples 
besides houses of lesser importance. ‘The architecture of the Incas was 
plain, and no carvings adorned the outside of buildings, like the magnifi- 
cent decorations of the Maya and Toltec styles; nor was any ornament 
to be found inside like the beautiful stucco work at Chan Chan near 
Truxillo. But the Inca buildings had a grandeur of their own in the 
perfection of their masonry. ‘Their builders had superb skill in dressing 
and laying stone; stones of immense size, frequently weighing tons, 
were squared and cut into angles to allow other stones to be keyed into 
them, usually without mortar. ‘The doorways were tall, wider at the 
base than the top, and the lintels monolithic ; windows and recesses in 
the walls probably used as cupboards were constructed in the same way. 

The Incas were, in fact, like the Romans, fine craftsmen but had little 
creative instinct in the matter of art. ‘Their art is nearly always geo- 
metric in design, and when they do represent human or animal form it is 
usually highly conventionalized. Exception must be made, however, of 
certain paintings of insects on pottery, such as that shown on the beautiful 
saucer, fig. 122. Bandelier (The Islands of Titicaca and Koati, pl. 51 and 
54) found also at Kasapata fragments of pottery with naturalistic repre- 
sentations of insects. In Peru the northern region round Truxillo 
was the centre of beautifully modelled pottery in human, animal, and 
vegetable forms; fig. 111 is undoubtedly influenced by one of these 
northern pots. Dr. Bingham, commenting (p. 117) on the fact that the 
human form is rarely represented on Inca pottery, unlike that of the 
north-west Peruvian coast, says: ‘ The lack of any such tendencies in the 
pottery of Machu Picchu leads to the conclusion that there existed a pre- 
judice against the use of human forms in decoration among the Incas. 
This was probably due to the necessity which existed among the Peruvian 
highlanders of always having their bodies well clothed.’ The last sentence 
surely embodies one of the most fantastic theories ever put forward by an 
archaeologist; he must at any rate have seen the beautiful pots from 
Nasca in the form of human figures with elaborate clothing. 

The saucers with duck-head handles and very rudimentary tails, 
numbers of which are illustrated, are peculiar to the Incas. ‘The heads 
of the ducks are to be found in all stages of degradation; in some quite 
realistic and in others so highly conventionalized as to be unrecognizable 
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if one had not illustrations of the prototypes. Fig. 89 £ has lost its head 
altogether and has a loop handle, while fig. 95 has a human instead of a 
duck-head; but both have kept the rudimentary tail. There is, how- 
ever, no need to believe that they were not all made contemporaneously ; 
in Mexico to this day one may find for sale vessels in the form of ducks, 
some very naturalistic and others as debased as the duck saucers of Inca date. 
If the small finds were rather disappointing—although numerous sherds 
and some perfect pots were found, besides metal objects, including the 
bronze knife, fig. 169, with a beautifully modelled figure of a man fishing, 
an object I would suggest was imported from Truxillo—Dr. Bingham 
must nevertheless feel proud of having cleared, under great difficulties, 
the ruins from destructive vegetation and exposed to view this magnificent 
citadel of the Incas. L. C. G. C. 


Dover Priory. A History of the Priory of St. Mary the Virgin, and 
St. Martin of the New Work. By Cuartes Rectnacp Haines, M.A., 
D.D. designate, F.S.A , with a foreword by G.G. Coutron. 8} x 54. 
Pp. xxii+ 513. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1930. 30s. 
This volume is a welcome addition to the list of monographs on parti- 

cular religious houses, and forms by no means ‘a humble part’, as the 

author modestly puts it, of the material necessary to build up ‘a complete 
and documented account of English monasticism’. Dr. Coulton, in his 
appreciative foreword, points out several reasons for the peculiar interest 
which attaches to Dover Priory. Its geographical position, in the chief 
medieval port of the kingdom, links it in many ways with English history. 

Its own unfortunate history, due largely to the perpetual quarrel with 

Christ Church, Canterbury, to which it was finally reduced as a cell in 

1350, is a pathetic commentary on medieval litigation and monastic 

rivalry. Its library contained manuscripts of first-rate importance. One 

of its priors became archbishop of Canterbury. One of its monks became 

a martyr, seriously considered for enrolment as another St. Thomas. 

To-day, as at Repton, an English public school is enshrined in the 

remains of the monastic buildings. 

The history of the priory dates from the reign of Henry I, when Arch- 
bishop Corbeil arranged for the replacement by canons regular of the 
secular canons who originally had been instituted to serve the chapel of 
St. Mary in Dover castle, and later had been transferred to a site in the 
lower town. ‘The mention in Henry’s charter of the church of Canter- 
bury, in addition to the archbishop himself, gave the prior and convent of 
Christ Church the opportunity of claiming rights which, as Dr. Haines 
contends, had not been contemplated; and the action of Archbishop 
Theobald, who reversed the intention of his predecessor by decreeing that 
Dover Priory should follow the Benedictine rule instead of that of the 
Austin canons, and should be forever dependent on the cathedral church, 
could scarcely satisfy the pretensions of the new foundation. The result, 
described in the second chapter of this book, was a ‘ sordid and lamentable 


quarrel, which lasted till the longer purse and the stronger personnel of © 


the Canterbury monks prevailed ’. 
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The circumstances of such a quarrel have provided the author with 
abundant material. But apart from this Dr. Haines has explored with 
great industry the sources, both manuscript and printed, which bear on 
the history of the house in its domestic and public relations; and his 
chapter on the antecedents of the priory, which includes an account of 
the secular canons, is a useful contribution to the early history of Dover 
itself. Incidentally, Dr. Craster has recently printed in Archaeologia 
Aeliana (4th ser., vii, pp. 47, 50) a writ by which the church of the 
canons of St. Martin of Dover was restored by Henry I to Flambard, 
bishop of Durham, whose connexion with it was previously unknown. 
As Dr. Haines points out, Archbishop Corbeil had been chaplain to 
Flambard, who may have inspired him with his taste for building, which 
was developed at Dover and elsewhere. 

The priory was the setting for several incidents. King Stephen died 
in its precincts; Archbishop Geoffrey of York was besieged there; and 
in the King’s Chamber in 1308 the Chancellor handed over the Great 
Seal for conveyance in the Wardrobe overseas. But guests were apt to 
be troublesome. ‘Strange ambassadors especially many times had such 
noxious and hurtful followers, that they packed up table-cloths, napkins, 
’ sheets, and coverpanes with other such things, as they could get them.’ 
Hospitality, indeed, was a contributing cause to the bad state of the priory’s 
finances ; and it was for such a reason that the licence to appropriate 
Buckland church was granted in 1364. 

Other chapters deal with the priory buildings, and the possessions and 
revenues of the house. ‘The financial aspect is a special feature of the 
book ; and there is a valuable table of the Dover customs, a moiety of 
which had formed an endowment of the monks and their predecessors 
from early times. Dr. Haines has given an account elsewhere of the 
priory library; and the catalogue, two parts of which were published by 
the Provost of Eton, is well known. In this volume there is an interest- 
ing summary of the library contents, and a description of the extant 
books. ‘These include the Irish Psalter now at St. John’s, Cambridge, 
and the two-volume Bible at Corpus Christi. Fine examples of their 
illumination are included in Dr. Haines’s illustrations. 

There are several appendixes—a note on the seals, the priory accounts 
for 1530-1, the life of Thomas de la Hale (the Dover martyr, who was 
murdered by the French in one of their raids), and other matters of 
interest, such as Archbishop Winchelsey’s Injunctions and Archbishop 
Warham’s Visitation. With regard to the seals the Dover Annals record 
the making of a new seal in 1231, an example of which is now at 
Canterbury ; and it was a later seal which was in use at the Dissolution. 
Both of these are illustrated ; and a small correction in the text (p. 435) 
is required, for Dr. Haines suggests that the 1231 seal was attached to 
the deed of surrender, although the photograph on p. 318 clearly disproves 
this. 

Several small points invite discussion. For example, Dr. Haines 
appears to assume that the priory did not exercise the right of patronage 
of St. Peter’s, Dover, until 1279 (pp. 32, 236); but that church was 
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among the possessions confirmed in 1180 (p. 405), and it seems reason- 
able to suppose, without other evidence, that the records of institutions 
before 1279 are missing rather than that the priory did not present. 
Among the excellent series of illustrations is a sketch of the murder of 
Thomas de la Hale from one of the Cottonian manuscripts; and it is 
unfortunate that the transcript of the text above the sketch is not com- 
pletely accurate, for per should be pro ; pugnantibus should be pugnatoribus ; 
and /e Hethe seems to be /a Heche in the original. 

In conclusion, there are two features of the book which may not com- 
mend themselves to every reader. The author’s style, which it would 
not be unjust to describe as at times polemical, often weakens his case ; 
and his comments are sometimes quite irrelevant to his immediate subject. 
Nor is it easy to understand how such a statement as ‘ monasticism . . . has 
since been swept away by public opinion in almost every country’ (p. 311) 
can be reconciled with its position to-day. Cuar_es Cray. 


The Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in the early Middle Ages. 
By M. Dickens Wuinney. 9?x 7. Pp. xvi+30. London: Benn, 
1930. 75. 6d. net. 

The third volume of the University College (London) series of mono- 
graphs on English medieval art is devoted to a general survey of the art 
of the early medieval period, particularly the twelfth century. An essay 
on so wide a subject in so small a compass cannot expect to be informa- 
tive, and can only call attention to a few of the salient features of the art 
which is its subject. A certain number of the examples, either illustrated 
or cited, are still the subject of controversy as to date or provenance ; 
such are the Virgin and Child at York, the ivory tau-crosiers, and even 
the Gloucester candlestick, and their introduction here is not a little dis- 
tracting. Miss Whinney would appear to incline in each case to England 
and the twelfth century as their origin, an opinion which accords with her 
startling statement ‘ that figure-sculpture on anything but a small and rude 
scale was hardly practised in England before the Norman Conquest’. It 
would appear that the idea that the Normans of the Conqueror’s day were 
to any appreciable extent carvers in stone is not yet extinct. The illus- 
trations are well chosen and admirably reproduced. 


Roman Malton and District—Report No. 1: The Roman Pottery at 
Crambeck, Castle Howard. By Puiip Corper, M.A.; 93 x 6. Pp. 45. 
1928. Report No. 2: The Defences of the Roman Fort at Malton. 
By Corper, M.A., with contributions by H. Marrincty, M.A., 
and M. R. Hutt, M.A.; x6. Pp.116. No‘date. Both published 
by the Roman Antiquities Committee of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society. 

These admirable reports are the work of a committee formed lately to 
investigate the Roman fort at Malton and the Roman sites in its neigh- 
bourhood. The Malton committee is an offshoot of the Roman 
Antiquities Committee, itself a vigorous offshoot from the Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society ; and both the quantity and the quality of the work 
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which it has already done reflect the greatest credit on those responsible 
for its policy, especially on its director, our Fellow Dr. J. L. Kirk, and 
its secretary, the author of these two volumes. 

Five miles north-east of Malton, at Castle Howard, it has long been 
known that there are Roman pottery-kilns. In 1926 Mr. Corder began 
to search for them, with the help of boys from Bootham School, York. 
In that year and the following they found and excavated four kilns; 
small structures, capable of being quickly built and easily abandoned, but 
doubtless a fair sample of the much greater number that must once (to 
judge from the records of former discoveries) have existed at the site. 
Mr. Corder suggests that the distance separating these kilns from the 
available clay supply may be due to the exhaustion of fuel: ‘The potters 
cut down the forest as they needed wood, from time to time moving up 
the hill as their fuel was exhausted’. If this was so, one must assume 
that the earlier history of the site is not to be discovered from these parti- 
cular kilns; and when Mr. Corder (on evidence which is wholly con- 
vincing) infers tentatively that ‘our kilns were working from the end of 
the third or early in the fourth century, their output increasing up to the 
troubles preceding 370’, he is careful to point out that a fair quantity of 
early second-century material was also found, and that the gap between 
early second and late third century may have been filled by the activity 
of other kilns. In that case the history of the Crambeck site is not really 
parallel with that of the New Forest potteries, for instance. While this 
problem remains unsolved, the excavation of the Crambeck kilns has already 
thrown much new light on the pottery of the later Roman period in 
northern England. Students of Romano-British archaeology are greatly in 
need of monographs discussing the coarse pottery of special districts. Such 
works must be particularly valuable when based not merely on the distri- 
bution of certain fabrics or types but on the excavation of the kilns at 
which they were made; and Mr. Corder’s book is a model which deserves 
to be imitated by any writer who proposes to publish a monograph of this 
kind. 

Mr. Corder’s second volume is devoted to a much larger subject. The 
fort at Malton had never been attacked by excavators until, in 1927, work 
was begun by the Roman Malton committee; and it was very soon 
realized that the site was an unusually complicated one, whose exploration 
would be an extremely laborious and intricate matter. In such circum- 
stances, the reader of a report asks himself whether results were reasonably 
to be expected on a scale commensurate with the cost in time and money ; 
for the modern archaeologist has been accused of digging as instinctively 
as a rabbit. But such doubts do not survive study of the report, which, 
although concerned only with the defences of the fort, does succeed in 
establishing the main lines of a history whose full significance it is too 
early as yet to estimate. The history begins with a large permanent 
camp, over twenty-two acres in area, ascribed to the early Flavian period. 
This was followed by a large fort, over eight acres in extent and capable 
of accommodating two cohorts, with a rampart of river-silt and at least 
one ditch. This fort is ascribed to the early campaigns of Agricola. The 
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next event was the addition of a stone wall to this fort, involving the 
filling-in of the ditch to provide a stable berm and the digging of two new 
ditches farther out. Mr. Corder ‘incline[s] to the opinion that the 
building of the wall followed almost immediately after the completion of 
the rampart’. But this work was left unfinished ; it was not until a later 
date that the stone wall was completed, and this completed wall was 
associated with a single gateway taking the place of the double gate of the 
preceding phase. It is this second stone period which Mr. Corder 
regards as synchronizing with the first or Trajanic stone period at York ; 
but—although it is dangerous to criticize without having actually seen the 
excavation in progress—this view presents difficulties, in that it compels us 
to give Malton stone defences (only partially constructed, no doubt, but 
apparently designed to be complete) at a period when no other fort in 
Britain is known to have possessed them. At York, Caerleon, Brecon, 
Segontium, and Caerhun, Flavian earthworks have been revetted with stone 
walls in the early second century; there is no example in Britain of a 
first-century stone fort; and the rule that stone forts appear first in 
Trajan’s reign is sufficiently well established to cause a prima facie proba- 
bility in the case of Malton. Further, it is a general rule that early 
second-century fortifications tend to have double gates, which give way 
to single gates later in the century: this suggests a date considerably after 
Trajan for the second stone period at Malton, and a Trajanic date for 
the first. But, as we saw, there is evidence that the first stone period 
followed close on the original construction of the eight-acre fort. If 
now we go back to the evidence for the date of this fort, we find that 
the pottery found in and under its rampart does not, to judge from its 
sections, require so early a date as the first campaigns of Agricola, but is 
consistent with a date much nearer the end of the century. 

The subsequent history of the site involved little in the way of 
remodelling the defences except that the north-east wall was rebuilt on a 
new line at a late date, perhaps by Theodosius. But the dating of the 
early periods is so delicate a matter that a reviewer may perhaps be 
allowed to offer the above suggestions, knowing that they can be tested, 
and perhaps proved groundless, in the future course of the excavation. 
Even if they are justified, they do not detract from the great interest and 
value of the report, a production on which Mr. Corder and his committee 
are warmly to be congratulated. It is beautifully printed by the Oxford 
University Press, whose compositors are so nearly impeccable that they 
shock us as other people would not by printing, twice, the name of 
‘Septimus Severus’. R. G. Cottincwoop. 
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Antiquity, September 1930, contains:—The linking of Egypt and 
Palestine, by Sir Flinders Petrie; The end of the Maya Old Empire, by 
J. L. Mitchell ; Grim’s Ditch in Wychwood, Oxon., by O. G. S. Craw- 
ford; The first monasteries, by E. H. Sawyer; Fresh light on the stone 
ages in South-east India, by L. A. Cammiade and M. C. Burkitt ; 
Concerning orientation, by G. Engleheart; Dew-ponds, by E. A. 
Martin. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 86, contains :—The kingdom of Kent, 
by Sir Charles Oman; Rievaulx abbey : the shrine in the chapter house, 
by C. R. Peers; The Roman lighthouses at Dover, by R. E. M. Wheeler ; 
The Saxon-shore fortress at Dover, by E. G. J. Amos and R. E. M. 
Wheeler; The abbot’s parlour, Thame Park, by W. H. Godfrey; Anti- 
quities from the Middle Thames, by G. F. Lawrence; Some medieval 
hospitals of East Kent, by W. H. Godfrey; Shire Hall, Wilmington, 
Kent, by E. Yates; Unusual forms of Terra Sigillata, by J. A. Stanfield ; 
The Dominican priory at Canterbury, by A. R. Martin; Roubiliac : 
some unrecorded details connected with his life and work, by Mrs. Arun- 
dell Esdaile ; Gundulf’s cathedral and priory church, Rochester: some 
critical remarks upon the hitherto accepted plan, by F. H. Fairweather ; 
Minster Court, Thanet, by P. K. Kipps; Reports of the meetings at 
Canterbury and Waltham Abbey. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, July 1930, 
includes :—The home-coming of the King’s colours of the 2nd battalion, 
69th Foot, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Yeomanry cavalry, by Col. G. R. 
Codrington ; Old printed Army Lists, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie ; The 
colours of the British marching regiments of footin 1751, by Lt.-Col. J. H. 
Leslie ; The earliest establishment of the British standing army, by Lord 
Cottesloe ; Two letters from Major-General Sir John Moore, 1803 and 
1805. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 11, includes:—The early 
correspondence of John of Salisbury, by R. L. Poole ; The winning of 
the initiative by the House of Commons, by W. Notestein; English 
Primitives, by T. Borenius; The appreciation of sculpture, by E. 
Maclagan: Italian portraiture of the fifteenth century, by G. F. Hill; 
Lord Shelburne and the founding of British-American goodwill, by 
C. W. Alvord. 

Vol. 12 includes :—On the colophons and marginalia of Irish scribes, 
by Rev. C. Plummer; English ornament in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, by C. R. Peers; The Byzantine astrolabe at Brescia, by O. M. 
Dalton ; Some recently discovered Franciscan documents and their rela- 
tions to the second Life by Celano and the ‘ Speculum Perfectionis ’, by 
A. G. Little; Linguistic evidence and archaeological and ethnological 
facts, by J. Fraser. 
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Vol. 13 includes :—Medieval paintings at Westminster, by W. R. 
Lethaby; The Danes in England, by F. M. Stenton; Ireland and 
medieval Europe, by Robin Flower. 

Vol. 14 includes :—The date of the Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions of 
Carchemish, by A. E. Cowley; Christian documents from Nubia, by 
F. Ll. Griffith ; Attic Black-figure, by J. D. Beazley ; Roger Bacon, by 
A. G. Little; The Whig historians, by H. A. L. Fisher ; The Welsh 
chronicles, by J. E. Lloyd. 

The Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 34, part 2, 
contains :—An excavation at Chysauster, 1928, by H. O’N. Hencken ; 
The Roman antiquities of North-West Kent, by F. C. Elliston Erwood ; 
Discoveries in the Campus Martius, Region of the Circus Flaminius, by 
S. R. Forbes; The church of St. Mary at Burham, Kent, by A. R. 
Martin; The ruined church at Maplescombe, Kent, by A. R. Martin. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vol. 5, no. 2, includes :—The Luttrell 
Psalter and the Bedford Book of Hours; The Chester-Beatty Egyptian 
papyri; Old Kingdom faience and other objects: Robert Mond gift ; 
Other donations to the Egyptian and Assyrian Department ; The Maxwell 
bequest of Egyptian antiquities; Recent Egyptian and Assyrian acquisi- 
tions; Five bronze statuettes; A Volterra urn; A signed stater of 
Aptera; Bronze coins of the kings of Syria; English coins from the 
Wheeler collection; Frankish jewellery from the Marne; A portrait 
mohur of Akbar; A Chinese mirror; The Harvey Hadden gift of 
Oriental ceramics; An illuminated Russian Gospel book. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, vol. 3, no 4, 
contains :—Ancient painted glass at Stanford-on-Avon, by F. S. Eden ; 
A late fourteenth-century Austrian glass-painting, by Dr. H. Schmitz ; 
Early glass-workers in North Staffordshire, by T. Pape; French glass- 
painters’ methods of using cartoons during the sixteenth century, by Count 
Paul Biver; The film on ancient stained glass, by J. A. Knowles; A 
history of the York school of glass-painting, viii, The influence of schools 
of glass-painting in other parts of England upon York design, by J. A. 
Knowles. 

The British Numismatic Fournal, vol. 19, contains:—The Rich- 
borough coin inscribed ‘ Domino Censaurio Ces’; by A. Anscombe ; The 
Anglian coins of Cnut the Great, by H. A. Parsons; The Northampton 
and Southampton mints, part 2, by W. C. Wells; Some coins of Henry I, 
by Major P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton; Royal charities, second series, 
part 4, by Helen Farquhar; The coinage of Lundy 1645-6, by Lt.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson ; Unpublished and doubted milled silver coins of Scot- 
land 1663-1709, by H. A. Parsons; Buckinghamshire trade tokens 
issued in the seventeenth century, part 2, by J. O. Manton; The eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century tokens of Northamptonshire, by W. C. 
Wells ; Pitt Clubs and their badges, by S. A. Garnett. 

The Burlington Magazine, September 1930, includes :—Four reliefs of 
the Byzantine period, by $. Casson; The Meredith reliquaries, by T. 
Borenius. 

October 1930 includes:—The Dublin Apocalypse, by J. Wardrop ; 
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Chinese bells, drums, and mirrors, by B. Laufer; A silver chasse-reliquary, 
by W. W. Watts. 

November 1930 includes:—A Ch’u bronze, by W. P. Yetts; Some 
recently identified tapestries in the Gardner Museum in Boston, Mass., 
by Ella S. Siple. 

The Connoisseur, September 1930, includes :—A silver ‘ San Jordi’ in 
Barcelona, by F. M. Kelly ; The arms of Battle abbey, by F. S Eden. 

October 1930 includes :—Some old foreign silver in the collection of 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst, by E. A. Jones; Some Corean bronzes, 
by H. Adgey. 

Ancient Egypt, March 1930, contains :—Fifty years’ experience of 
digging, by Sir Flinders Petrie; A Pharaoh of the Old Kingdom, by 
M. A. Murray ; Rowing in the XVIIIth dynasty, by C. D. Jarrett-Bell ; 
Ancestor cult in Ancient Egypt, by G. D. Hornblower ; Excavations at 
Gizeh, by Selim Hasan. 

June 1930 contains :—The building of a pyramid, by Sir Flinders 
Petrie ; Altar and bell in later Egyptian rites, by G. D. Hornblower ; 
Postscript to Ancestor cult in Ancient Egypt, by G. D. Hornblower ; 

The influence of Egypt on the art of Greece, by E. M. Guest; Queen 
~ Meryt-Amon, by M. A. Murray. 

The English Historical Review, October 1930, contains :—The borough 
community in England, by Prof. J. Tait; Elections and electioneering, 
1679-81, by Mrs. Eric George; Russia, Prussia and Great Britain, 
1742-44, by Sir Richard Lodge ; Miscellanea Romana by I. Vinogradoff ; 
John of Gaunt and the packing of Parliament, by Rt. Hon. J. C. Wedg- 
wood; An early seventeenth-century bill for ‘ Extraordinaries’, by D. B. 
Horn; The views of Palmerston and Metternich on the Eastern Question 
in 1834; by Prof. F. S. Rodkey. 

The Geographical ‘fournal, October 1930, contains an article on the 
old English mile by Sir Charles Close. 

The Library, vol. 11, no. 2, contains :—Grafton and the London Grey 
Friars, by C. J. Sisson; Bibliographical Societies and bibliography, by 
G. F. Barwick ; Gerardus de Lisa: further notes, by V. Scholderer ; 
Notes on early plays, by W. W. Greg; Richard Robinson’s Eupolemia 
and the licensers, by R. B. McKerrow ; Two John Taylor manuscripts 
at Leonard Lichfield’s press, by Marjorie Rushforth ; Towards a text of 
Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, by G. Tillotson; An early printed account 
book, by E. F. Bosanquet ; Sir John Hayward’s troubles over his Life of 
Henry IV, by Margaret Dowling ; Thomas Walkley and the Ben Jonson 
© Works’ of 1640, by F. Marcham ; The Pecia, by R. Steele. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 7, part 7, contains :—Some 
Durham administrations ; Abstracts of fifteenth-century wills in the con- 
sistory court books of the diocese of Hereford; Pedigree roll of Lovett ; 
The pedigree of Sir Roger Williams ; London pedigrees and coats of arms ; 
Sir Thomas Blount, executed in 1400, and the Blounts of Kingston 
Blount, Oxon. ; Genealogical notes : Harman, Day, Hindley ; Bullock or 
Billock of Northern Ireland ; Monumental inscriptions in the church and 
churchyard of St. Mary’s, Wimbledon. 
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The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 10, part 2, contains :— 
A find of Archaic Greek coins from the Delta, by E. $. G. Robinson ; 
The late Mr. E. P. Warren’s hoard of Tarentine horsemen and other con- 
tributions to Tarentine numismatics, by M. P. Vlasto ; A find of Roman 
coins near Neath, Glamorganshire, by Glen A. Taylor. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1930, 
contains :—Three recent excavations in Palestine, by J. W. Crowfoot ; 
Two churches at Gaza, as described by Choricius of Gaza, by R W. 
Hamilton ; The Mount of God, by Rev. W. J. Phythian-Adams; Dis- 
coveries at Pekiin, by I. Ben-Zevil. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 60, part 1, in- 
cludes :—Anthropology, national and international, by J. L. Myres; 
Megaliths and beakers, by H. J. Fleure and H. J. E. Peake; On the 
occurrence of rostro-carinate implements at Hope Fountain, Rhodesia, by 
N. Jones; The flint industry of the northern Irish (25 ft.) Raised Beach : 
a preliminary study of its relation to the Asturian industry of Portugal, 
by C. B. Whelan ; On the use of greenstone ( jadeite, callais, etc.) in the 
Megalithic culture of Brittany, by C. Daryll Forde. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 26, part 2, includes :—Cave 
excavation in the Near East, by Miss D. A. E. Garrod; Archaeology and 
Bible history, by J. Garstang. 

The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archaeological ‘fournal, vol. 34, no. 1, con- 
tains :—Prehistoric and Roman remains at Aston Tirrold and Didcot, by 
J. W. Walker; Salisbury cathedral, by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological Society, 
vol. 51, includes :—A hoard of Roman coins from Jordan Hill, Wey- 
mouth, by F. S. Salisbury ; Fourteenth-century effigies in Horton church, 
with observations on sword-grasping figures, by G. Dru Drury ; Chettle 
Down earthwork : an ancient pond, by H. S. Toms; Notes on Chettle 
Down earthwork, by A. Pope; Early Iron-Age site at West Parley, by 
Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew; Romano-British pottery from Dudsbury, by 
Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew; All Saints’ church, Hilton, by G. Dru Drury; 
St. Andrew’s church, Bingham’s Melcombe, by G. Dru Drury. 

The Cambridge Historical Fournal, vol. 3, no. 2, includes :—The Cus- 
tomary Poor Law of three Cambridgeshire manors, by Frances M. Page ; 
The Emperor Frederick II and the Sicilian church, by H. J. Pybus ; The 
authorship of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, by E. Barker ; The office of 
receiver-general on the estates of King’s College, by J. Saltmarsh; A 
Hungarian magnate at Cambridge in 1787, by H. Marczali. 

The Essex Review, October 1930, includes:—An old needlework 
screen, by Mrs. M. E. Bradhurst ; Otto the Goldsmith and his family, 
by L. R. Buttle ; Creeksea church, by D. A. Rooke; Voices of the 
Past—(i) Indentures, by Rev. W. G. Whittam; Everett or Everaert 
family, by C. Partridge; Dedham in the seventeenth century, by Canon 
G. H. Rendall; The bridge of Stratford, by A. Hills; Ancient instru- 
ments of correction in Essex, by J. Salmon; The parish of High Easter, 
by Rev. E. Gepp. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, New 
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Series, vol. 6, part 2, contains: Sir Paul Pindar and his Bishopsgate 
mansion, by C. W. F. Goss; The White Hart, Bishopsgate, by C. W. F. 
Goss; The London Bills of Mortality in the seventeenth century, by 
N. G. Brett-James; Eton College property in Hampstead and adjacent 
parishes, a transcript by F. Marcham; the Court Rolls of Hornsey, by 
W. McB. Marcham; London in 1689-90, by Rev. R. Kirk, transcribed 
and edited by Rev. D. Maclean and N. G. Brett-James ; List of Middlesex 
Knights of the shire from 1295 to 1832; Sir Richard de Wyndesore of 
Stanwell, Middlesex, by C. O. Banks ; Notes on the Inner Temple Gate 
House, by P, Norman. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 17, 
nos. 3-4, contains: Some archaic statuettes and a study of early Sumerian 
dress, by E. D. Van Buren; Excavations at Lancaster, 1929, by R. New- 
stead and J. P. Droop; The amulets of the steward ly and of the vizier 
Iuti, by A. W. Shorter; Greek monetary standards, by J.G. Milne; An 
unknown script from Egypt, by H. R. Hall; Two letters from Akhetaten, 
by T. E. Peet. 

Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Records Committee, vol. 9, 4 
volume of Miscellanea, contains: List of transcripts, partly in manuscript, 
of the parish registers of Northumberland and Durham in the Public 
Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; List of J. C. Hodgson’s MS. pedigrees 
of families in Northumberland and Durham, in the Public Library, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; Index to pedigrees recorded in local histories of North- 
umberland and Durham; Selections from the Delaval papers, in the 
Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, edited with an introduction by 
Basil Anderton; The registers of the Ballast Hills cemetery, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, transcribed with an introduction by Rev. C. E. Whiting. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 24, part 1, contains :—Portraits of John 
Elison and his wife by Rembrandt, by J. C. Tingey; A bailiff’s roll of 
Thetford, 1403-4, by Rev. J. F. Williams; Assize week in Norwich in 
1668, by R. W. Ketton-Cremer ; Church plate in Norfolk: Borough of 
King’s Lynn and West Lynn, by Ven. H. S. Radcliffe; Literature 
relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred subjects, 1929, by G. L. 
Stephen ; Some notes on Toftrees, by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence; Free- 
bridge: its meaning and site of origin in the so-named Hundred, by H. L. 
Bradfer-Lawrence ; A Welborne will, by Rev. J. F. Williams; An old 
cottage at Happisburgh, by C. H. W. Page. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire Field Club, vol. 64, includes :— 
Saxon masonry in Sussex, by J. H. Beckett; Lapley Font, by Rev. S. J. 
Daltry ; Notes on a regional survey of North Staffordshire, by J. Myers ; 
The ancient corporation of Cheadle, by T. Pape; Excavations of a round 
barrow at Swinscoe, by T. Pape; Court rolls of the manor of Tunstall. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 71, contains: The Roof bosses in 
Chichester cathedral, by C. J. P. Cave; The Tompkins Diary, edited by 
G. W. Eustace; Excavations in Whitehawk Neolithic Camp, near 
Brighton, by R. P. Ross Williamson; Sussex in the Pipe Rolls under 
Henry II, by the late J. H. Round; Medieval timber houses at West 
Hoathly and Forest Row, by I. C. Hannah; Coats of arms in Sussex 
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churches, by F. Lambarde ; Some further aspects of Sussex Trade during 
the fourteenth century, by R. A. Pelham; Old Place, Pulborough, by 
W. D. Peckham; Badshurst in Lindfield, by Mary S. Holgate; Excava- 
tions at Saxonbury Camp, by S. E. Wimbolt ; Wolstonbury, by E. Cecil 
Curwen; West Blatchington church, by I. C. Hannah; Two stone 
implements from Deans, Piddinghoe, by E. Curwen; Lynchet burials 
near Lewes, by E. Curwen and E. C. Curwen; Thundersbarrow Hill, 
by E. Curwen and E. C. Curwen ; Saceuniicea at Ditchling Beacon, by 
D. A. Crow; Roman coin found at Rowhook, by S. E. Wimbolt ; 

Buxshalls, by Mary S. Holgate; Reports of Local Secretaries. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 3, no. 3, includes :—Long-barrows and 
bell-barrows in Sussex, by L. V. Grinsell ; A Celtic enclosure in Ashdown 
Forest, by I. D. Margary ; King’s Standing, Ashdown Forest, by I. D. 
Margary; The churchwardens’ accounts of West Tarring, by Rev. W. J. 
Pressey; St. John the Evangelist, Singleton ; Thomas and Brian Twine, 
by W. H. Godfrey ; Wiston church and house; Thomas Smith and 
Binderton church ; Human remains recently discovered near the Dyke, 
by E. C. Curwen ; Notes on some Sussex place-names ; The Ashburnham 
muniments ; Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, St. Leonards ; Prisoners in 
the Civil War; Lead fret at Chithurst abbey; Ancient slag ; Western 
Road, Brighton; Valebridge. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeological Society, New Series, 
vol. 6, contains:—The church bells of Worcestershire (v), by H. B. 
Walters ; The early history of Clifton-on-Teme, by Rev. R. G. Griffiths ; 
Yarranton’s works at Astley, by T. C. Cantrill and Miss M. Wight ; 
Notes on the Worcester diocese, 1660-2, by Canon J. Davenport ; Some 
old Worcestershire stocks, by Mrs. Berkeley; A survey of Malvern 
Chase in 1628, transcribed by E. A. B. Barnard; The Kinver and 
Pedmore district, by T. C. Cantrill. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 53, in- 
cludes :—Carmarthenshire pedigrees ; Carmarthen schools, 1828-1835 ; 
Primary visitation of Moss, bishop of St. Davids, 28 July 1768; Car- 
marthenshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 1828; Golden Grove School, 1834 ; 
Carmarthenshire Duel, 1831 ; Carmarthen: ‘ copper vessel’ found 1829 ; 
Carmarthen : site of house where Steele died; Kidwelly maces ; Gwilym 
Lloyd Wardle; Madam Bridget Bevan, 1747; The Severini stone; A 
Carmarthen diary ; Coygan camp, pottery sherds ; Llandyssul : a bachelor’s 
housekeeping, 1815; Carmarthen Presbyterian college, students’ inscrip- 
tions, 1764-76; Laugharne, St. Martin’s church; Abergwili charity, 
1739; Llandovery printers; Barbara Cressett, née James, died 1736; 
Crug-y-Bar chapel communion plate. 

West Wales Historical Records, vol. 14, contains :—Register of St. Peter, 
Carmarthen: Burials; The French invasion of Pembrokeshire in 1797, 
by D. Salmon; Symins of Martell and Llanstinan, by F. Green; The 
Sequestration of Dewisland by the Commonwealth. 

The Fournal of the Manx Museum, vol. 1, no. 24, includes a further 
instalment of Canon Quine’s article on St. Patrick’s Isle. 

The Indian Antiquary, September 1930, contains.—The culture of 
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medieval India as illustrated by the Ajanta frescoes, by K. de B. Cod- 
rington ; Samkara on the conditions of knowledge, by Satindra Kumar 
Mukherjee ; Tamil aris: (rite) and Greek oruzon, by L. V. Ramaswami 
Aiyar ; The Portuguese fort of Barcelor, by Rev. H. Heras; Scraps of 
Tibeto-Burman folklore, by Sir R. C. Temple. 

October 1930 contains: The site of the Rigvedic battle between 
Divodasa and Sambara, by S. N. Pradhan ; Origin of the caste system 
in India, by the late S. C. Hill; The Velar aspirate in Dravidian, by 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar; The nine Dvipas of Bharatavarsa, by S. Chaud- 
huri ; The Scattergoods and the East India Company. 

The Ceylon Fournal of Science, Section 9, Archaeology, vol. 2, part 2, 
contains :—Archaeological Summary, by A. M. Hocart; Epigraphical 
Summary, by S. Paranavitana; Gavuta pillars, by H. W. Codrington; 
Two Dagabas of Parakrama Bahu I, by H. W. Codrington ; The Polon- 
naruva Council Chamber inscriptions, by H. W. Codrington; The 
capital of Ceylon during the ninth and tenth centuries, by S. Paranavitana. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 39, part 2, con- 
tains :—Additional notes on Ratcliff and Ranger bindings, by T. J. Holmes ; 
New documents relating to the Popham expedition, 1607, by C. E. Banks; 
The early forms of worship in North America, by C. A. Place; The 
journal of an African Slaver, with an introductory note by G. A. 
Plimpton. 

The American ‘fournal of Archaeology, vol. 34, no. 3, contains :—The 
Nike parapet once more, by W. B. Dinsmoor; A Babylonian city in 
Arabia, by R. P. Dougherty ; Studies of the exploits of Herakles on vases, 
by S. B. Luce; Attic red-figured vases and fragments at Corinth, by 
S. B. Luce; An archaic goddess and child from Lokroi, by H. N. Couch ; 
An illustration of Hesiod on a black-figured plate by the Strife painter, 
by D. M. Robinson ; Fasti consulares, by G. A. Harrer and M. H. 
Griffin. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soctety, vol. 69, no. 4, in- 
cludes :—Glozel: a mystery, by D. Riesman; Recent archaeological 
discoveries in the Philippines and their bearing on the prehistory of 
Eastern Asia, by R. B. Dixon. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, October 1930, includes :— 
A Romanesque doorway from San Miguel, Uncastillo, Zaragoza; A 
statue of Aphrodite. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 21, no. 2, contains :—The antiquities of 
Newport, Rhode Island, by Maud L. Stevens; The early use of flags in 
New England, by H. M. Chapin ; Some Salisbury family portraits, by 
Harriette M. Forbes ; Preserving historic buildings intact; A Chest-on- 
Chest with carvings by Samuel McIntire, by F. Kimball; Peat, an old- 
time fuel, by G. F. Dow. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’ His- 
toire, vol. 94, no. 2, contains :—Shipping and trade of the port of Bruges, 
1675-1698, by J. De Smet. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, vol. 16, 
nos. 5-7, includes: The ce/larium fisci: an economic institution of 
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Merovingian times, by H. Pirenne; The historical method and hagio- 
graphy, by H. Delehaye. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, vol. 2, 
no. 5, contains :—Recently acquired Persian pottery, by M. Laurent; 
‘The upper part of a tabernacle or sacrament house, by J. Destreé; An 
equestrian statuette from Epona, by Baron de Loé ; A Sumerian statuette, 
by L. Speleers; A masterpiece of ancient Mexican sculpture—head of 
Quetzalcoatl, by H. A. Lavachery and P. Minnaert; Two Chinese 
funerary figurines, by C. Hentze ; A representation of St. Cicercule, by 
L. Crick. 

Bulletin Archéologique, 1927, contains :—Engravings on rocks at Fla- 
manville, by G. Rouxel; A neo-Punic sanctuary at Bir-Thelsa, by L. 
Poinssot ; Inscriptions from Sbiba and neighbourhood, by R. Cagnat; 
Excavations and repairs carried out in Algeria, by R. Cagnat ; New in- 
scriptions from ‘Tunis, by L. Poinssot; Roman antiquities from Algeria, 
by E. Albertini; Roman antiquities from Morocco, by L. Chatelain; An 
oppidum at Ain-Leuh, by S. Gsell; Inscriptions from Sidi-Khalifa, by 
C. Saumagne; The relief from El-Attermine, by L. Poinssot; Two 
terra-cotta heads from Karoubia, by L. Poinssot; A sarcophagus from 
Thina, by L. Poinssot; An inscription to Gallienus found at Volubilis, 
by L. Chatelain; The excavations at Bavay, by A. Blanchet; Excava- 
tions at Saint-Rémy and Saint-Bertrand de Comminges, by R. Cagnat ; 
Discoveries at Hay-les-Roses and Chevilly, by P. Leclerc; A basilica at 
Mdaourouch, by E. Albertini; Discoveries in the Djebel-Aoudour, by 
L. Chatelain ; Archaeological discoveries at Carthage, by R. P. Delattre ; 
Inscriptions from Haidra, by L. Poinssot; Excavations at Hermé, by 
M. Prou; A Gallo-Roman cistern found at Sens, by A. Hure; Roman 
inscriptions from Rezereos, by L. Poinssot; Roman milestones from 
Sidi-Ben-Ghalouf and Sidi-Abdallah-Cheid, by L. Poinssot ; The Grotte 
des Idoles, by R. P. Koehler; A group of two divinities found at Solutré, 
by E. Espérandieu; A Roman inscription from Rusguniae, by E. Alber- 
tini; New inscriptions from Carthage, by R. P. Delattre ; Prehistoric 
workshops at Chatellerault, by L. Capitan; The Copper Age in the 
Département of La Creuse, by Dr. Janicaud ; Neolithic site and objects at 
Montauban de Luchon, by R. Lizop; Summary account of the excava- 
tions at Mont Afrique, Dijon, in 1925, by E. Bertrand, R. Bouillerot, 
and E. Socley; Prehistoric objects from Somrong-Sen, Cambodia, by 
G. Chauvet; The Scarponne milestone, by J. Lalance; The Roman 
road from Metz to Strasbourg, by J. Lalance ; Gallo-Roman discoveries 
at Montauban de Luchon, by R. Lizop; Recent discoveries at Olbia 
Pomponiana, by H. de Gérin Richard; The excavations at Le Chatelet 
in 1923, by R. Colson; The metal-working site and so-called mint at 
Ehl, by L. G. Werner; Pottery stamps found in Normandy, by R. 
Doranlo; The squinches of Romanesque cupolas in France, by F. Des- 
houliéres; The Romanesque facade of the church of Sainte Eulalie at 
Benet, by E. Maillard; An iconographic motive common to the 
Romanesque churches of Parthenay and to the seals of its lords, by F. 
Eygun; Sculptures from the church of Vaux en Coutré, by G. E. 
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Williams; The church of Sainte Madeleine at Mirabeau, with its 
bilingual inscription, its ferry and its bridge, by Mgr. M. Chaillan; 
Iconographic notes on some fourteenth-century statues of the Virgin, by 
J. Salvini ; Some doorways in Var, by O. de Dainville ; The first wood- 
engraving in Périgord, by the late A. Dujarric-Descombes ; Contracts by 
Aubusson tapestry makers for the sale of tapestries, by L. Lacrocq; Car- 
thaginian, Greek, and Roman potters’ stamps found at Carthage, by F. 
Icard; Excavations at Carthage, by L. Poinssot and R. Lantier; A mosaic 
inscription at Corneille, Algeria, by E. Albertini; Seals and leaden stamps 
from Carthage, by F. Icard. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 90, nos. 3-4, contains :—Durham cathedral 
and the chronology of its vaults, by J. Bilson ; The Cistercian church of 
Preuilly, by la Marquise de Maillé; The thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury country churches of east and south Champagne, by R. Crozet; The 
date of the capitals in the quire of Cluny, by K. J. Conant; The timber 
work of the roof of the Trinité at Vendéme, by G. Plat. 

Revue Anthropologique, 1930, juillet-septembre, nos. 7-9. The princi- 
pal contribution to archaeology is Prof. Bosch Gimpera’s chronology of 
neolithic and aeneolithic Western Europe, but the term néo-énéolithique in 
_ the title isambiguous and unwelcome. ‘There isa short bibliography, and 
tentative dates for the proto-neolithic (about 6000 B.c.), late neolithic 
(about 4000), aeneolithic (3700-2500), and Bronze Age 1 (2500-1700). 
Brittany is recognized as an important link between Portugal and the 
North, and a centre for the trade in callais and amber; while the flat 
celts, gold and halberts of Ireland show contact with various parts of 
Europe. Some commonplace pounders are illustrated from Jersey, and 
there is a short account without illustrations of excavations near Kharkov, 
in the Ukraine. An amateur photograph accompanies an account of the 
unveiling of a bust of the late Dr. Capitan in the Roman arena of Paris. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, xxvii, no. 6 (juin 1930). 
A neolithic site at Solers, Seine-et-Marne, with leaf-shaped as well as 
barbed and tanged arrow-heads, is described by P. Leclerc; and a bone 
industry of a neolithic cave of Achakar, Cape Spartel, Morocco, by 
R. P. H. Koehler. A very mixed series of antiquities comes from the 
Swallow cave at Firolles (Sainte-Anastasie, Gard); and E. Passemard 
discusses an Aurignac engraving from Isturitz, a cave in the Basses- 
Pyrénées. Other subjects dealt with are amber in France and Belgium ; 
a Bronze Age dagger from Belfort; the flaking’ of gravers ; flint arrow- 
heads from Fléty, south-east of Niévre ; and Roman finds in a well at 
Morains-Autnay, Marne, including a pot-hanger like fig. 696 of 
Déchelette’s Manuel. 

Vol. xxvii, no. 7, juillet-aoit, 1930. A note by M. Poisson states that 
the Celtic bronzes from Bouzonville, Lorraine, were found not as first 
reported in the cellar of the local abbey, but on the railway ; and their 
discovery led to a prosecution. Our Hon. Fellow M. Coutil records a 
Le Moustier side-scraper from a palaeolithic surface-deposit near Gisors ; 
and M. Adrien de Mortillet remarks that Solutré blades, like those from 
Volgu, are always slightly thicker towards the point, whereas neolithic 
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(or early Bronze Age?) specimens are thinner there than near the 
butt (p. 377). J. de Morgan’s Stone Age sequence in Egypt is briefly 
discussed (p. 379), and the period of Les Jogasses identified with and 
confined to late Hallstatt (p. 384). M. Maurice Piroutet has an elaborate 
classification of the Hallstatt period in Franche-Comté ; and surface finds 
of Chelles and St. Acheul types in Syria are described ; but the illustrations 
of implements as well as those of pottery from a Gallo-Roman cemetery at 
Chantenay, Niévre, leave much to be desired. 

Aréthuse, vol. 7, no. 3, contains :—Golden bulla of Baldwin I of Con- 
stantinople ; The designs of Jean and Benjamin Duvivier in the Cabinet 
des Médailles ; The sword of Francis I, by C. Buttin; Modern repre- 
sentations of ancient harness, by C. Lefebvre des Noéttes; Ancient 
Islamic pottery, by H. C. Gallois. 

Pro Alesia, nos. 47-48, contains :—The lessons of Caesar’s Commen- 
taries, by General Gouraud; Caesar’s operations around Mont Aussois, 
by J. Toutain; Amphorae from Chatelet, by R. Colson ; Potters’ stamps 
on Gallo-Roman vases found at Geneva, by H. de Gérin-Ricard; Report 
on the excavations at Alesia in 1927, by J. Toutain. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la Société archéologique du Départe- 
ment de Constantine, vol. 59, includes :—The register of Caid el Bled, by 
Megnaoua Cherif ; Catalogue of the antiquities of Sétif, by P. Massiera ; 
Constantine under the Turks according to Salah el Antri, by M. Dournon; 
Fauna of the Grotte des Hyénes, by A. Debruge; Rock painting at the 
Dyr, by A. Traillot ; Unpublished inscriptions from the neighbourhood of 
Tebessa, by A. Truillot ; The Roman baths of the Val d’Or, by J. and A. 
Alquier ; ‘The first defeat of Jugurtha, by A. Robert ; Latin and Libyan 
epigraphy, by P. Alquier; Mosaic discovered at Constantine; Vandal 
tablets from ‘Tebessa ; Phoenician cemeteries at Djidjelli ; Prehistoric find 
(Upper Palaeolithic) at Souk-el-Tenine ; Torso of a satyr found at Con- 
stantine; Recent discoveries in the Sétif region. 

Hespéris, tome 9, 1% trimestre, includes:—The Portuguese cathedral 
at Safi, by P. de Cénival ; A city of Oued Dra’ under the Nomad protec- 
torate, by F. de la Chapelle; The Berber dialect of the Gmara, by C. S. 
Colin. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, part 283, 
contains :—Frankish vase from Wizernes, by Dr. Dervaux; The abduc- 
tion of a royal sergeant at Zouafques in 1674, by M. Le Roy; Disputes 
by gilds on the subject of their monopolies, by J. de Pas; Papal chanters in 
the diocese of Thérouanne in the fifteenth century, by A. Gastoué ; The 
Papa Lolo procession at Saint Omer; Lille surgeons, physicians and 
pharmacists, by E. Leclair ; Unpublished Saint Omer jetons, by J. de Pas. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1929, parts 3 and 4. 
contains :—Chairs and confessionals of Picardy, by V. Brandicourt ; The 
processional figure of the Virgin in Oisemont church, by P. Ansart ; The 
lazar house of le Quesne and some neighbouring hospitals, by G. Beaurain. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’S Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, vol. 11, contains:—Roman objects from Heerlen, by J. H. 
Holwerda; The Leiden Dionysus, by A. Hekler ; New collection of 
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pottery moulds from Lezoux, by W. C. Braat; A small early medieval 
settlement at Drempt, by W. C. Braat ; Excavations at Dorestad, by J. H. 
Holwerda: Ascloa, by J. H. Holwerda. 

Notizie degh Scavi, 6th Ser., vol. vi (1930), fasc. 1-3. Este, contents 
of fifty-six tombs, mostly belonging to the second cultural period of Ateste, 
on the former Nazari estate, finds from which were published by F. 
Soranzo in 1885, by A. Callegari; Gallignano (near Ancona), a hoard 
of silver Republican coins (the latest are of 17 B.c.) representing eighty- 
six families, by G. Moretti; Veii, contents (figured vases, etc.) of tombs 
in the necropolis, excavated in 1927 under the direction of Prof. G. L. 
Giglioli, by A. Adriani, and of Villanovan interments in another district, 
by R. U. Inglieri; Agrigento, discovery (near the site of a similar find 
in 1894) of a number of moulds for terra-cotta figures, etc., together with 
fragments of such objects, mostly of known types, from the archaic to the 
Hellenistic period, by I. M. Bovio ; Pozzomaggiore (Sardinia), find of 
some 3,000 Punic bronze coins (catalogue of the types), probably belong- 
ing to the age of the Roman conquest, and suggesting considerable com- 
mercial activity, by A. Taramelli. 

Rendiconti della R. Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, 6th Ser., v (1929), fasc. 7-10. 


. New identification of the site of Entella and of the river Crimisus near 


which Timoleon won his great victory over the Carthaginians in 343 or 
342 B.c., by F. Chiesi. Historical notes on the churches of al-Fustat, 
the Egyptian Babylon, by U. Monneret de Villard. 

Rémische Mitteilungen, vol. xlv (1930), parts 1-2. A bronze Zeus in 
Goethe’s house at Weimar, by L. Curtius; A South-Italian terra-cotta 
lamp bearing the impression of an oval gem representing a hunting scene 
(third or second century B.c.), by H. Wollmann. L. Curtius points out 
that the impression is identical with that (in a circle) of a gold ring in the 
Warren collection (Boston Museum). Gem and ring (copied from it for 
a signet) probably belonged to the same owner, and may have come from 
the same grave at Bolsena. The subject appears to be Artemis. The 
unity of Virgil’s work, address given at the German Archaeological 
Institute, Rome, on 15th Jan., by F. Klinger; Capital with heads from 
the Grotta Campanari, Vulci (in the Archaeological Museum, Florence, 
as from Toscanella), by K. Ronczewski; Critical examination of the 
Battle of Alexander and other mosaics of the Naples Museum and Pompeii, 
by A. Ippel. §. Weinstock reviews the theories about the ‘mundus’ in 
the Comitium at Rome (there never was one on the Palatine), apparently 
connected with the cult of Ceres (Roman or Etruscan). S. Poglazen- 
Neuwall discusses the silver treasure of the Esquiline, most of which is in 
the British Museum. Projecta may be the young wife whose epitaph 
Damasus wrote in 383, and her husband will be L. Turcius Secundus 
Asterius (not his brother L. Turcius Apronianus Asterius, as Dalton). 
The bridal casket and other objects, combining as they do characteristics 
of more than one art-centre, may well have been made in Rome. 

Bergens Museums Arbok, 1929, 3 hefte (Bergen). An interpretation of 
the runes and engravings on the KaArstad stones by Magnus Olsen and 
Haakon Shetelig is dedicated toOscar Almgren, their date being between the 
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second and fifth centuries a.p. Anathon Bjorn contributes a paper on the 
Fosna culture, which he considers a later phase of the Kosma culture 
further north, with a hitherto barren zone between them. Most of the 
Fosna sites were occupied, but some were merely workshops ; and the 
most important was discovered in 1909 by A. Nummedal at Christies 
Minde in Kristiansund. The flints were grouped along an ancient coast- 
line now 144 ft. above sea-level, and therefore presumably older than the 
Ancylus period (beach at 98 ft.). Several specimens are illustrated half- 
size, and are said to be more primitive than the Ertebolle shell-mound 
series. “The shell-mound axe (grand tranchet) which is generally asso- 
ciated with Le Campigny types is here supposed to have begun as a 
scraper, and examples have been found of Le Moustier, date both on the 
Continent and in England. Additions to Bergen and Alesund museums 
are catalogued with some illustrations. 

Fornvdnnen, 1930, hafte 4. The geological dating of archaeological 
finds in Esthonia is discussed by P. W. Thomson, who thinks that only the 
Kunda series can at present be securely placed, as they were deposited in 
the boreal Ancylus period and are thus parallel to Maglemose (Miillerup). 
Kunda must have been extensively occupied at that time, but it is more 
difficult to date finds in the Embach valley at Dorpat and in the lower 
course of the Pernau river, where Ertebélle deposits have been under- 
mined by water action. Allan Fridell describes the first of several boat- 
graves indicated on a hillside at Gamla Uppsala, Uppland, and an attractive 
pencil drawing is placed at the head of the article. Inside a boat about 
28 ft. long, apparently on thwarts, had been buried a warrior with 
sword and shield, a bronze-covered iron weight, a bronze disc, and glass 
bead. Within the bows were found an iron cooking pot for suspension, a 
bronze bowl, and an iron-bound chest containing bone draughtsmen of 
bottle form. Outside the boat were some bones of a servant, a dog, and 
a horse, with bridle-bit in the jaws; and the date suggested is about 1000. 
The whole forms an interesting parallel to the Isle of Man boat-burial 
excavated by Mr. Kermode (Antig. Fourn. x, 126), who found a sword 
and shield with the central interment, and horse bones and harness outside 
one end of the ship, which was not more than 28 to 30 ft. long. 

Mitteilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich, Band 30, Heft 7, 
contains the twelfth report on pile-dwellings by D. Viollier, P. Vouga, 
O. Tschumi and W. Rytz. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, July 1930, includes :— 
Records of the island of Cabrera, by E. F. Tur; Knights of Majorca, by 
J. de Oleza y de Espafia; Coins of the Roman Republic, by L. Forbal y 
Campo; Diary of Don Gaspar Melchior de Jovellanos, by J. L. Bernal. 

September, 1930, includes:—The fine arts in Majorca, by J. L. 
Ferragut ; Records of the island of Cabrera, by E. F. Tur; The history 
of art—Moreria, by J. R. de Ayreflor y Sureda ; Knights of Majorca, by 
J. de Olexa y de Espaiia; The art of enamelling, by F. Sureda i Blanes ; 
Diary of D. Gaspar Melchior, by J. L. Bernal ; Coins of the Roman 
Republic, by L. Forbal y Campo; Constitutions and ordinances of the 
kingdom of Majorca, by A. Pons. 
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*Gravestones of Acadie and other essays on local history, genealogy, and parish 
records of Annapolis county, Nova Scotia. By William Inglis Morse. 11x 7}. 
Pp. xii+110. London: 1929, to be obtained of B. Quaritch. £3 35. 

*Archbishop Herring’s Visitation Returns,1743. Vol. iv. Edited by S. L. Ollard 
and P. C. Walker. 83x53. Pp.xii+244. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, vol. Ixxvii, 1930. 

*The Victoria History of the County of Northampton. Edited by William Page, 
F.S.A. Volume three. 12x8}. Pp. xix+280. London: St. Catherine 
Press, 1930. 

*Studies in Cromwell’s family circle and other papers. By Robert W. Ramsey, F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L. 83x54. Pp. viii+206. London: Longmans, 1930. 9s. 

*The Chancellor’s Roll for the eighth year of the reign of King Richard the First, 
Michaelmas, 1196 (Pipe Roll 42). Edited by Doris M. Stenton. 9}x6}. 
Pp. xxx+426. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, volume xlv. London: 
1930. 

*A genealogical and historical account of the Throckmorton family in England and 
the United States with brief notes of some of the allied families. By C. Wickliffe 
Throckmorton. 10}x7. Pp. xiv+503. Richmond, Va. U.S.A. 1930. 

*British Diplomatic Instructions, 1689-1789. Vol. vi—France, 1727-44. Edited 
for the Royal Historical Society by L. G. Wickham Legg. 84x64}. Pp. xl+ 
255. Camden Short Series, vol. xliii. London: Royal Historical Society, 
1930. 

*Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques. Fascicules xxv—xxvi. 
Athéisme-Augustin (ordre de St.) ; xxvii-xxviii. Augustin (ordre de St.)- 
Avangon. 11x73. Columns1—512; 513-992. Paris: Letouzey, 1930. 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Annual Report on the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon for 1928-29. 13x8}. 
Pp. 10, with 8 plates. Colombo: Government Press, 1930. 60 cents. 


Monastic. 


Cluny in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. By L.M. Smith. 9x5}. Pp. xxviii 
+348. London: Allan, 1930. 15s. 

The Carthusian Order in England. By E. Margaret Thompson. 8}x5}. Pp. 
x+550. London: S.P.C.K., 1930. 21s. 

Copiale Prioratus Sanctiandree. The letter book of James Haldenstone. Transcribed 
and edited with an appendix of documents illustrating Scottish history from 
1378-1450, by James Houston Baxter. 8$x6. Pp. lxiiit+527. London: 
Milford, 1930. 42s. 


Mythology. 
*Greek and Roman Mythology. By William Sherwood Fox. 8}x6. Pp. Ixii+402. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1930. 125. 6d. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY III 


Pilgrims’ Badges. 
*Mediaeval Pilgrims’ Badges. By Tancred Borenius. 5}x4}. Pp. 2g. Privately 
printed opuscula issued to members of Ye Sette of Odd Volumes, no. xc. 1930. 


Place Names. 
*Augmentation. By Rendel Harris. Sunset Essays,no.6. 84x64. Pp.28. Cam- 
bridge: Heffer, 1930. 25. 
*Formors and Firbolgs. By Rendel Harris. Sunset Essays, no. 7. 83x64. Pp. 48. 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1930. 3s. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*Den Norske Bosetningen fra Shetland-Orknoyene studier og resultater. Av A. W. 
Brogger. 103x7}. Pp. 290. Oslo: Dybwad, 1930. 

*Zur Anthropologie der prahistorischen Griechen in Argolis. Nebst Beschreibungen 
einiger dlteren Schadel aus historischer Zeit. Von Carl M. First. 10}x7}. 


Pp. 130. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 2, Bd 26, Nr 8. Lund: 
1930. 

*Die Chatten. Bearbeitet von Hermann Hofmeister. 1 Band, Mattium: Die Alten- 
burg bei Niedenstein. 11x84. Pp. vi+83. Frankfurt am Main: Baer, 1930. 

*Die Eisenzeit in Lettland bis etwa 500 n. Chr. Von H. Moora’ Verhandlungen des 
Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, xxv. 9}x6}. Pp. xvi+193, with a volume 
of plates. Tartu-Dorpal, 1929. 

*La Téne in Niederésterreich: eine z fassende Darstellung auf Grund des 
Inventars verfasst. Von Richard Pittioni; mit einem Beitrag von Friedrich 
Wimmer. Materialen zur Urgeschichte Osterreichs, Heft 4. 10}x7}. Pp. vi 
+136. Wien: 1930. 

*Ett bidrag till fragan om vart stenaldersfolks antropologi. Av Otto Rydbeck. 10x 
73. Pp. 1g. Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N.F. Avd. 2, bd 25, nr 13. 
Lund: Heerup, 1930. 

*Les Tertres funéraires préhistoriques dans la Forét de Haguenau. ii, Les Tumulus 
de l’Age du Fer. Par F. A. Schaeffer. rofx73. Pp. xi+332. Haguenau: 


1930. 
*Das Graberfeld Laakt (Lagedi), Kirchspiel St. Jiirgens, Harrien, Estland. Von A. 
Spreckelsen. Verhandlungen des Gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, xxv. 9}x 

64. Pp. gt. Dorpal, 1927. 

*The Bronze Age. By V. Gordon Childe. 7}x5}. Pp. xiit+258. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1930. 8s. 6d. 

*Craftsmen’s measures in prehistoric times. By Ludovic MacLellan Mann. 10x73. 
Pp. ii+25. Glasgow: Mann Publishing Co., n.d. 

*Descriptive account of the Curraghcrowly souterrain, Ballineen. By Vice-Admiral 
Boyle T. Somerville. 9%x7. Pp. 16. Rep. Cork Hist. & Arch. Fourn. Jan.— 
June, 1930. 

Religion. 

*The religion of ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology. By Stanley A. Cook. 
The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1925. 9$x6. Pp. xv+232. 
London: Milford, 1930. 125. 6d. 

*The Circle and the Cross: a study in continuity. By A. Hadrian Allcroft. In two 
volumes. Vol. ii: The Cross. 8x5}. Pp. vilit4s4. London: Macmillan, 
1930. 125. 6d. 


Roman Archaeology. 

*The Archaeology of Roman Britain. By R. G. Collingwood. 8}x54. Pp. xvi+ 
293. London: Methuen, 1930. 16s. 

*The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. iii: Antoninus Pius to Commodus. By Harold 
Mattingly and Edward A. Sydenham. 10x6}. Pp. xix+514. London: 
Spink, 1930. 28s. 

*Nero, Emperor of Rome. By Arthur Weigall. 83x53. Pp. 320. London : Butter- 
worth, 1930. 215. 
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Textiles. 
*Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue of English Ecclesiastical Embroideries of 


the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries. 9x6. Pp. 68, with 41 plates. London: 
Stationery Office, 1930. 15. 6d. 


Typography. 

*English and Scottish printing types 1501-35: 1508-41. Collected and annotated 
by Frank Isaac. r1o}x8}. Not paged. Bibliographical Society’s Facsimiles 
and Illustrations, no. ii. Printed for the Bibliographical Society at the Oxford 
University Press, 1930. 

Watchmakers, 


*Old Watchmakers. Ellicott. By Francis Buckley. 10}x7}. Pp. 8. Privately 
printed, 1930. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 16th October 1930. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A, 

President, in the Chair. 

' Canon R. A. Wilson was admitted a Fellow. 

The President referred to the death of Dr. H. R. Hall, Vice-President, 
and moved that an expression of regret and sympathy be recorded on the 
minutes. The motion was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying 
their assent by standing in their places. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton, F.S.A., read a paper on the last phase (1664-98) of 
Whitehall Palace. 


Thursday, 23rd October 1930. Mr. J. A. Gotch, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. G. B. Gosling was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., read a paper on the Palm Tree Cross. 

Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., read a paper on the fusetto or gunner’s 
stiletto (p. 46). 

Mr. G. Kruger Gray, F.S.A., exhibited a cross-bow bolt and an arrow- 
head, both of the fifteenth century. 


Thursday, 30th October 1930. Mr. C. R. Peers, C.B.E., F.B.A., 
President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had appointed the Very Rev. David 
Herbert Somerset Cranage, Dean of Norwich, to be a Vice-President of 
the Society. 

Dr. E. Cecil Curwen, F.S.A., and Mr. R. P. Ross Williamson pre- 
sented a paper on the date of Cissbury Camp: report on excavations 
undertaken by the Worthing Archaeological Society (p. 14). 

Mr. E. Thurlow Leeds, Vice-President, exhibited three beakers from 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxon. (p. 59). 
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